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DIGEST OF SELECTED ARTICLES 
AND DOCUMENTS 


AMERICA HAS DISARMED 


By Cone : Cony Inf. 4 pages, 4 charts, 2 tables. Current History, 

1. The article, from the viewpoint of national insurance, 
is a discussion of the comparative military strength and ex- 
penditures of the seven leading nations. Some of the interesting 
points brought out are: 

a. The United States has one soldier for every $2,500,000 
national wealth; England has one to every $250,000, and 
Japan one to every $90,000. If the wealth of the United 
States be represented by a 20-story building and that of England 
by one of two stories, each building is guarded by one watch- 
man. 

-_ b. The Versailles Treaty in leaving Germany an army of 
100,000 left her helpless as far as national defense is concerned, 
in other words disarmed her. In proportion to population, 
the United States has a smaller army than Germany. 

2. The four charts show: 

a. The amount of wealth for which each nation has one 
soldier. 

b. The military strength of the seven leading nations. 

c. The percentage of total revenue expended on the army 
in each of the seven leading nations. 

d. Estimates of expenditures by government functions of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 

3. The two tables show: 

a. The active armies of leading nations, and 

b. Total revenues and army expenditures. 

4. The article should be of interest to any one preparing 
talks or lectures on the subject of national defense. 


0. P.R. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Charles Evans Hughes. 9 pages. Current History, January, 1924. 


The article is the text of an address delivered by the 
author at Philadelphia, November 30, 1923, and is an interest- 
ing exposition of the foreign polices of the United States today, 
particular attention being given to the place the Monroe 
Doctrine occupies in the general scheme. 

The author presents his subject in a very interesting and 
elucidating manner. The article contains many terse state- 
ments which have a particular interest, such as: 

“Statesmen who carry the burdens of empire do not for a 
moment lose sight of imperial purposes and requirements. 
When a balance of power is deemed essential to national 
security, you cannot conjure it away by any form of words.” 

“When we have a clear sense of our own interests, we are 
just as inflexible as others.” 

The author discusses briefly the origin of our policies, 
quoting in part from Washington’s Farewell Address and then 
passes to a discussion of each policy, taken into consideration 
with the Monroe Doctrine, which he summarizes as being 
opposed (1) to any non-American action encroaching upon 
the political independence of American States under any 
guise, and (2) to the acquisition in any manner of the control 
of additional territory in this hemisphere by any non-American 
Power. 

Our policies in relation to the Pacific Ocean and the Far 
East, namely, (1) The Open Door, (2) the maintenance of the 
integrity of China, (8) cooperation with other powers in the 
declaration of common principles, (4) cooperation with other 
powers by conference and consultation in the interests of peace, 
(5) limitation of naval armament, and (6) the limitation of 
fortifications and naval bases are discussed. 

Next comes The Four-Power Agreement, our attitude 
towards Limitation of Armament, and our attitude towards 
European nations—under the last of which the author states 
in part: 

“With respect to Europe, our policy has continued to be, 
in the phrase of Jefferson, ‘Peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none,’ 
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and again, ‘Unity in war did not avail to change the divergent 
national aims and policies in peace.’ ”’ , 

Referring to Europe, he states, in brief, our policies to be: 

a. Our opposition to alliances. 

b. Our opposition to discrimination against our nationals. 

c. We ask fair and equal opportunities in mandated 
territories as they were acquired by the allies through our aid. 

d. Our desire to cooperate according to our historic policy 
in the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

e. We strongly support international conferences where 
the conditions are such that they afford an instrumentality 
for the adjustment of differences and the formulation of useful 
conventions. 

f. We seek to aid in the re-establishment of sound economic 
conditions. 

In all of which there is no inconsistency with the Monroe 
Doctrine, which he states, later on, “Is distinctly a policy of 
the United States maintained for its own security.” 

The author brings out the point that the Monroe Doctrine 
simply states a principle of opposition to action by non- 
American powers, and then he discusses our affirmative policies 
relating to our own conduct in relation to other American 
States. These policies are discussed in some detail, the salient 
features being: 

a. Recognition of the equality of the American Republics 
and their equal rights under the law of nations. 

b. Respect for the territorial integrity of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics. 

c. Insistance that the duty of each State is to respect the 
rights of citizens of other States which have been acquired 
within its jurisdiction in accordance with its laws. 

d. To make available its friendly assistance to promote 
stability in those of our sister republics which are especially 
afflicted with disturbed conditions involving their own peace 
and that of their neighbors. 


e. To facilitate the peaceful settlement of difficulties 
between the governments in this hemisphere. 

f. This government has sought to encourage the making 
of agreements for the limitation of armament. 
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g. To make available the opportunities of peace. This is 
the object of the Pan-American conference. 

h. To seek unconditional, most favored nation treatment 
of customs matter. 

i. Certain special policies, namely, reference to the Panama 
Canal and Cuba. 

The article should be read by every American. ’ 

QO. P.R. 


Law IN HISTORY 


Presidential address delivered by Edward P. Cheyney before the Ameri- 
ean Historical Association at Columbus, December 27, 1923 American 
Historical Review, January, 1924. 18 pages. 

The author expounds the theory that history moves in 
accordance with inexorable and unalterable law; that is, that 
isolated accidents or occurrences which at times seem to have 
such tremendous influence in shaping subsequent history are 
merely comparatively minor incidents in the great tide of 
human events, and that history would shape itself as it does 
even in the absence of those incidents. 

Reasons are advanced to show that the cause of Spain 
would not have triumphed, even had the winds blown favorably 
instead of adversely to the Spanish Armada on the morning 
of the tenth of August, 1588, the last and most eventful day 
of its running fight with the English fleet; that the Church of 
England would have separated from Rome and the English 
Reformation would have run its course even if Henry VIII 
had never become infatuated with Anne Boleyn; that, though 
the ultimate success of the American Revolution seems in- 
separably bound up with the character and abilities of George 
Washington, yet American independence was not the creation 
of one man or group of men, but the necessary result of the 
divergence of two countries. 

So it is with other instances. In the middle of the fifth 
century, Attila, the Scourge of God, swept through Gaul and 
Italy, burning, slaying, plundering, depleting populations, 
overthrowing governments, desolating provinces, reducing the 
wasted Roman Empire to utter confusion, yet the modern 
historian engaged in tracing the fall of Rome and the trans- 
formation of Roman institutions finds little occasion for even 
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mentioning Attila. Likewise, every successive student of 
social and economic change in the fourteenth century gives 
less consideration to the ‘Black Death,” the scourge of bubonic 
plague which swept across Europe in 1345, than to that gradual, 
obscure, and almost imponderable disintegration of the early 
medieval type of society which gave its character to that period. 
If Columbus had not discovered America in 1492, Cabral 
would have discovered it in 1500; and if the battle between the 
Guerriere and the Constitution had gone the other way, the 
United States would nevertheless soon have emerged into 
world significance. 

In other words, the view of the author is that storms and 
pestilences and battles and revolutions and debates all have 
been of great significance to participants in them and have 
seemed so to those who have chronicled their details, but they 
have really been only ripples and eddies in the great stream. 
Powerful rulers and gifted leaders have seemed to choose 
their policies and to carry them out, but their choice and the 
success with which they have been able to impose their will 
on their times have alike depended on conditions over which 
they had little control. 

A part of the article that should be of peculiar interest to 
the military man is the author’s statement that the knowledge 
of history has been of little practical value, for the reason that 
history has been made to teach whatever is wished. Its 
treasure-house is so rich that all sorts of precedents can be 
drawn from it. An ingenious and industrious advocate can 
always find in history the argument he wants, but so can his 
opponent; and anyway, he says, arguments from history are 
inconclusive except to those who are already convinced. 

The author closes with the admission that history is a 
clue to the present but states that the present is so momentary 
that what is needed is a clue to the future, which a knowledge 
of the laws of history might give us. We might, he says, if 
we knew these laws, reason with the same intelligence and pre- 
cision and anticipation of success with which the engineer 
acts in conformity with the known laws of physics, or the 
astronomer with the laws of astronomy, or the cattle breeder 
with the Mendelian law of heredity. - 

C. M. D. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EVACUATION.—I. THE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN; 

II. Division EVACUATION 
Mare’ tebe Col. L. T. Rhoads. 54 pages. Miliiary Surgeon, February and 

This is a series of articles by the same author, who is a 
recent graduate of the War College. The first article gives the 
basis upon which plans for hospitalization and evacuation are 
' developed from the viewpoint of the War Department and 
Theatre of Operations. It is clear, reasonable, and logical 
throughout, and is well worth study by all officers who expect 
to assist in the preparation of war plans. Special points to be 
noted are: 

a. The value of an efficient system of evacuation. 

b. Conclusions, based on the experience of the World War, 
as to the relation of medical personnel and materiel to the size 
of the force. 

c. The necessity of utilization of limited service men in 
units and branches, including the medical department, which 
are not employed in the front line. 

d. The basis for estimation of probable casualties. 

e. A method for estimation of hospital beds required in 
the communications zone and zone of the interior.- This 
method is also applicable to certain non-medical establishments. 

f. Data on the transportation of casualties. 

The second article covers the history of the development 
of the medical service within the division, with some pertinent 
comments which are applicable at present. It then takes up 
the utilization of the division medical service in somewhat more 
detail than is done at these schools. 

C. C. McC. 


STATISTICAL DATA RELATING TO THE FRENCH MEDICAL SéR- 
VICE DURING THE WAR, 1914-1918 


By F. M. H. Visbecq, Interpreter, French Army. 12 pages, numerous 
charts. Military Surgeon, December, 1923. 


This article is primarily valuable for study by medical 
officers, but also contains data of value for reference purposes 
in preparation of meme plans for replacements and hospitaliza- 
tion. 
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The following extracts, all pertaining to the French army 
only, are of general interest: 
a. Effective forces. 
Total 8,882,000; 
Average strength on French front 2,700,000. 
Total mobilization was about three times as great as was 
required at any one time. 
b. Death casualties. 


France lost by death 37.5 men for every 1000 of her 
population. 


Killed 674,000 
Missing ...-..225,000> 86% of total 
Died of wounds. 250,000 

i i 175,000 14% of total 
Total deaths 1,325,000. 


c. Casualties from gas. 


During mobile operations, gas casualties amounted to 
from 3% to 8% of total casualties. During stabilized 


operations they amounted to about 40% of total casualties. 


d. Casualties from artillery fire varied from 50% to 75% 
of the total. 


e. Transportation of casualties. 

Moved by railway 5,000,000 cases; 

Moved by motor transportation 10,000,000 cases. 
f. Recuperation. 

Of 100 men evacuated, 10 men were lost and 90 re- 
turned to the front. 

Of the 10 men lost, 1 died and 9 were discharged. 


Of the 90 men returned, 60 returned after one month 
and 30 after 5 months. 


g. Hospitalization. 
One bed was provided for every 14 men mobilized. 


One bed was provided in the interior for every five 
in the area of the armies. 


C. C. McC. 
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TANKS IN THE DEFENSE 


Tank Col. C. G., D.S. 0. 1 col. Royal 

The article is interesting but one should note that it does 
not attempt to answer the question: “Should tanks habitually 
- be employed to support the defense by participation in imme- 
diate counterattack?” Assuming as available a sufficient num- 
ber of tanks to provide for adequate support of deliberate 
counterattacks by division reserves, the author outlines a very 
reasonable method of utilizing the remaining tanks in immediate 
counterattacks. Instructional matter recently received from 
The Tank School in discussing the same subject recommends 
that the forward area of a defensive position be divided into 
a series of sub-areas with a definite number of tanks detailed 
to each. The operations of the tanks within these areas to be 
much as outlined in the article under consideration. 

However, in view of the fact that our divisions on the 
defensive will usually have a single tank company available, 
it is not believed that the distribution of tanks for immediate 
counterattack purposes should be advocated as the normal 
procedure. In special circumstances of terrain, tank allotment 


and tactical importance of maintaining a position, such use 
of tanks is undoubtedly justified. But in any case, as observed 
by the author of the article, tanks cannot remain on the front 
indefinitely without running grave risks. 


E. J. M. 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 
aan F. Britten Austin. 4 pages. Saturday Evening Post, December 1, 


The following is a brief resume of an article on the recent 
Spanish revolution appearing in the Saturday Evening Post 
of December 1, 1923. 

On the night of the 12-13 September, 1923, General 
Primo de Rivera summoned his staff and the chiefs of the 
Barcelona garrison, read to them a proclamation he had pre- 
pared and appealed to them for their support. 

Miguel Primo de Rivera was the captain general of the 
Fourth Region, which is Catalonia. Heretofore, he had been 
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unknown politically. He had received the highest decoration 
‘for bravery in the Moroccan War of 1895, but all his subse- 
quent advancement was due to royal favor. 
_ The proclamation was issued to the country and the army 
and announced that the military assumed the government of 
Spain, in order to accomplish the following: 

Free Spain from the professional politicians; 

Reduce the cost of government; 

Stamp out communism; 

Separate justice from politics; 

Change the customs policy; 

Straighten out the miserable political intrigues resulting 
from the unhappy tragedy in Morocco; 

To prosecute Don Santiago Alba, the foreign minister; 

To serve the King loyally. 

General Rivera telephoned to the commanding generals 
of the other eight regions and asked for their adherence. One 
agreed, one refused, and the others said their loyalty was only 
to the king. 

On this same night, Senor Alba was attending a royal 
ball at San Sebastian, when he heard through his secret agents 
of the events taking place in Barcelona. He immediately 
telephoned the prime minister in Madrid. The prime minister, 
alarmed, at once called a meeting of the ministers. It was 
found that the revolt had gotten beyond control, so the prime 
minister telephoned to the King at San Sabastian to come as 
soon as possible to Madrid. As soon as the King arrived 
the prime minister demanded the arrest of the rebellious 
generals which the King refused, because it could not be 
guaranteed that this action would stop the revolt. The prime 
minister then resigned, and the King telegraphed Primo de 
Rivera to come immediately to the capital to take over the 
government, which the general did on the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber. 
Primo de Rivera and his associate generals, not wis#ing 

to be ministers, appointed a Military Directorate which was 
charged with the duty of maintaining public order, of assuring 
the normal working of the ministries and of official organiza- 
tions, and of issuing a call to the country to offer, as soon as 
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possible, men of rectitude, capable of forming a government 
under its protection, after having been presented to the King 
for his approval. 

The revolution was successful and was accomplished 
without bloodshed, because it was popular with the Spanish 
people. There has existed a contempt for the old government 
as maintained by a small clique of professional politicians, as 
well as a strong desire for the correction of all abuses. 

The immediate cause of the revolution—as it has been the 
cause of political crisis after political crisis during the past 
fourteen years—is undoubtedly the disastrous war in Morocco. 

The results of the revolution were the annihilation, ina 
few hours, of the political regime then governing Spain; the 
elimination from any immediate prospect of further activity 
of every politician in the country, no matter what his party, 
and the placing in supreme power of a general, acting through 
a directory of military chiefs. Whether the general really 
represents himself or is merely the agent of a higher personage, 
is a problem discussed privately all over Spain. Whether or 
not King Alfonso was a party to the scheme before its execu- 
tion, he promptly identified himself with its success. 


The revolution in Spain, following as it does upon that of 
the Fascisti in Italy, is a phenomenon of great significance in 
Europe. 

E. W. W. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL 
Anonymous. 15 pages. Army Quarterly (British), January, 1924. 


This is the first of a series of articles to be published by 
this magazine giving a description, from the Central Powers’ 
point of view (the interpretation, without doubt, is written 
by an Englishman), of what happened behind their lines during 
some of the principal battles of the World War. The author, 
in this article, deals with the German defense during the battle 
of the Somme, July, 1916. The larger part of his data is 
obtained from German regimental histories, German individual 
diaries, and recently published papers. A bibliography of 
source material is given. He carries the action through the 
first assault on the morning of 1 July, 1916. 
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In his introduction, the author gives the mission and 
general plan of the Allies for the offensive and summarizes 
the British and French preparation. In a “Prelude to the 
Battle” he discusses the German organization of the ground as 
influenced by the lessons in defensive warfare learned during 
1914 and 1915. He briefly traces the development from the 
original single fire trench of 1914 to the organization consisting, 
“of three defensive zones connected one with another and 
extending back to a depth of 4 to 5 miles.” There is a five- 
page description of the effects of the seven days preliminary 
bombardment that, in vivid portrayal, would not have been 
discreditable to the elder Dumas. The local assaults of the 
British forces on the morning of 1 July and the local defenses 
of the Germans are given in some detail. 

The author weaves into his narrative two important 
lessons which were learned at this time. The first, by the 
Germans, that “the shell-craters were considered as good or 
better for defensive purposes than the original trenches. In 
the latter, the men’s positions were always known, but, when 
they were posted among craters, it was impossible to locate 
the machine guns and rifles. The defense was also made more 
mobile, as the men could rapidly take up fresh positions in 
other shell holes whether in front, in rear, or facing the flank.” 
The second, by the British, “that the success or failure of the 
attack depended in great measure on the closeness with which 
the advancing lines of infantry followed the artillery barrage, 
a matter that apparently was not carried out uniformly by 
the British assaulting divisions. * * * they had reached 
the entrances to the German dug-outs before the Germans 
had had time to clamber up out of them. Where this was 
done the assaulting lines were able to cross * * * with 
little loss.”’ 

This article is exceedingly well written and without prej- 
udice. It is very entertaining reading. However, it is not 
recommended as a source for reference or for information as it 
contains little that is new. 

J. C. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
IN THE LIBRARY 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR 


By G. B. Clarkson. 543 pages. (Illustrated.) (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
N. Y.) Library No. 355.20. 


The author was director of the United States Council 
of National Defense. 

There is a brief introduction by G. Clemenceau calling 
attention to the necessity, early in the war, for regulation of 
American and European needs. 

This book deals with the final phase of America’s use of 
her industrial and economic resources in the World War. 
The process of evolution of the War Industries Board from the 
Council of National Defense is briefly described. 

The author shows how the interest in military and in- 
dustrial preparedness in 1914-1915 caused the organization 
of many unofficial bodies to further such preparedness. In 
connection with the 1916 naval programme, the Naval Consult- 
ing Board, with Edison at its head, concentrated its important 
activity in the Committee on Industrial Preparedness. This 
committee, under Howard E. Coffin, extended its work to 
include industrial preparedness as viewed from the whole 
military requirement, not that of the Navy alone. This com- 
mittee was virtually a popular rather than a governmental 
organization, and was almost wholly financed by private con- 
tributions. By September, 1916, some 20,000 manufacturing 
plants had supplied data bearing on their war service capa- 
bilities. 

The Council of National Defense was created by the 
Military Appropriations Act of 1916. The Advisory Commission 
of the Council held its first meeting in December, 1916. The 
growth of interest in the industrial side of preparedness was 
also reflected in section 120 of the National Defense Act of 1916, 
which gave the President the power to commandeer plants and 
to appoint an industrial mobilization board. 
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By March 31, 1917, the Council of National Defense had 
reached toa point where it was obvious that the requirements 
of war would necessitate a comprehensive program of control 
of buying and manufacturing. Consequently, the General 
Munitions Board was organized. This board was made up 
of representatives of the supply departments of the Army and 
of the Navy and representatives of the Advisory Commission 
of the Council of National Defense. The General Munitions 
Board attempted to coordinate the purchase by the army and 
navy and assist in the acquisition of raw materials. Its work 
soon overlapped with the work of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense; and on July 8, 1917, the Council 
voted to establish the War Industries Board. In place of the 
22 members of the General Munitions Board, the War Industries 
Board was made up of a chairman and of the following com- 
missioners: raw materials, finished products, priority, labor, 
army, and navy. 

In the latter part of 1917 and the first part of 1918, the 
evolution of the basic war control halted and stumbled until 
the spring of 1918. As the expected German attack of 1918 
drew nearer, it was seen that a power must be created that 
would be able to combine the purely military organization 
and the war industrial resources into a harmonious whole. 
The President thereupon, on March 4, 1918, issued an Execu- 
tive order which endowed the War Industries Board with 
authority proceeding directly from the supreme source of the 
executive power. The Board as a whole and its subsidiary 
bodies remained, but the sole right of decision was placed in 
the hands of the chairman. 

The work of the Board finally resolved itself into 12 well- 
defined functional parts. These were: Priorities, clearance 
office, conservation, resources and conversions, industrial 
inventory, facilities, advisory committee on plants and muni- 
tions, labor, technical and consulting section, purchasing com- 
mission for the Allies, division of planning and statistics, and 
price-fixing. The direction of these functional departments 
were ultimately interested in some sixty commodity sections 
of the Board. The activity of all of these commissions, com- 
mittees, and sections is described. Separate chapters are 
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devoted to each of the more important raw materials and 
commodities. 

The book is a serious critical history of America’s industrial 
part in the World War. It is of particular interest at the pres- 
ent time on account of the proposals being put forward for 
legislation to provide for war-time mobilization of industry and 
capital. 


WARS OF THE AMERICAN NATION 


This book, as noted in the preface, appears to be a con- 
densation of Upton, Steele, and Vestal. It is brought up to 
date by a very brief discussion of the National Defense Act 
and the conditions under which that act is now operating, with 
the conclusion of the author as to what constitutes a proper 
military policy for the United States. 

The experiences in the various wars are used to present 
the necessity for compulsory training in time of peace and for 
compulsory service in war. 

The campaigns and battles are not given in sufficient 
detail. The narrative connecting campaigns and battles and 
setting forth objects of certain operations is good and affords 
a quick orientation in the war or period considered. 

The comments following narratives of battles and cam- 
paigns, although brief, in many cases include explanations 
touching the political situation, the relation of the event to 
the whole war under consideration, and the effects of leadership 
and policy upon the events considered. 

A little over one-half of the book is devoted to the Civil 
War. The chief value of the book will probably be found to be 
as an index to the incidents of that war, as a general back- 
ground for the study of the campaigns of that war, and as a 
reference for the collection of historical examples. 

The book contains numerous maps and diagrams which 
are excellent. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS (2 VOLS.) 


vy 1148 pages in 2 Vols. (C. Scribner’s Sons, 

The work is a valuable contribution to the literature on 
the World War. The author discusses: 

a. The British Naval Policy during the years immediately 
preceding the war and the attitude of the British people 
towards the question of British naval supremacy. 

b. The early naval strategy of the war. 

c. The political events leading up to the war. 

d. The strategical aspects of the first year of the war and 
the possibilities of that year. 

e. His administration of the affairs of the admiralty. 

Many of the author’s original notes and memorandums, 
prepared while serving as First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
(1911-1915) are given verbatim. 

O. P. R. 


THE BATTLE OF MONTDIDIER 


By Commandant Daille, French R pages (mimeo.), 15 
diagrams and maps. Translated by Major W. R. Wheelee't U.S. Inf., 1923. 
Library No. 940.4. 


Major Daille, the author of the work, is Assistant Professor 
of Military History at the Ecole Superieure de Guerre. The 
book as a whole is a study of an army operation in which the 
problems confronting the higher command are stressed and 
explained. 

In a brief foreword, the author points out that the Battle 
of Montdidier is chosen for study as it marks the turning point 
in the conduct of French operations and the passage from the 

so called “stabilized warfare” to the warfare of maneuver. 
; The text is divided into six parts as follows: 

1. Preliminary considerations and the conception of the 
maneuver of Montdidier together with its development and 
elaboration at the headquarters of the Third French Army. 
The steps taken to secure coordination of effort between the 
Third French and the Fourth British Armies are discussed. 
Particular attention is given to the various means taken to 
develop a high offensive spirit in the Third French Army. 
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2. The operations of August 8 are discussed with particular 
attention to the operations of the XXXI French Corps, the 
capture of the Moreuil bridgehead and the enlarging of the base 
of departure along the Aire River as a preliminary to the 
further development of the battle. The discussion of the 
artillery maneuver in connection with the attack of August 8, 
together with the subsequent use of the army artillery, is given 
in detail and affords an excellent study in the use and control 
of non-organic artillery by the higher command. The author 
shows how General Debeney, by successive concentrations of 
artillery materiel coupled with forward and lateral displace- 
ment, succeeded in giving the maximum support to his assault 
echelons in keeping with his scheme of maneuver and the 
development of the battle. 

3. The attack of August 9 is considered particularly the 
action of the XXXV Corps. The movements of the 46th, 
133d, and 169th Divisions are considered in detail down to 
include the assault battalions. The mission assigned the 
XXXV Corps called for a rupture of the German position 
south and east of Montdidier and its subsequent exploitation. 
The rupture was made but the exploitation failed to materialize. 
In an able manner, the author discusses and criticises this 
failure and arrives at the reasons therefor. 


4. In this portion of the text the actions of August 10 
are discussed. The action on this date parteok of the nature 
of an exploitation and Major Daille argues that from the army 
viewpoint a successful exploitation must be based on the 
available means of communication, that the army must prepare 
in advance for the necessary road and railway construction 
and repair, and for the repair and construction of necessary 
bridges. The theory is advanced that only such troops and 
such artillery as can be supplied by available means of com- 
munication should be used, and that to use forces beyond the 
capacity of the communications available will result in failure. 

5. The author gives a discussion of the preparation of the 
air service maneuver, the assignment of missions, and the allot- 
ment of units. The problems confronting the air service, the 
inherent difficulties both from the tactical and the mechanical 
viewpoint and the means to secure maximum results together 
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with the results actually obtained are treated in turn. Some of 
the lessons to be drawn with regard to the air service as ex- 
emplified by their use in the Battle of Montdidier are pointed 
out. 

6. A general discussion of the functions of the higher com- 
mand in battle is first given. The author then proceeds to 
indicate the application of these principles to the battle under 
consideration. 

In general,*the book is well written and views advocated 
appear sound. The translation is excellent. The maps and 
diagrams are of sufficient scope to permit an intelligent study 
of the text. The book is well worth the attention of the military 
student and should be of particular interest to the Command, 
Artillery, and Air Service Sections of the Service Schools. 

E. S., JR. 


THE GREAT WAR ON THE WESTERN FRONT—THE OFFENSIVES 
OF 1915 


fort, 583 pages (9th vol.). (Berger-Lev 

This is the [Xth volume of the series entitled The Great 
_ War on the Western Front, published in 1922, and is quite 
complete in tactical details which can be followed closely on 
the fourteen attached maps. 

Recently, General von Kuhl of the German Army made a 
critical review of this work which appeared in the Militar- 
Wochenblatt of October 25, 1923,and was translated at these 
schools (Instr’s’ File No. 1490-J). It is to be remembered that 
the subject treats of English and French offensivesin the year 
1915, and the book is criticised from a German point of view. 
_ Bearing this in mind, it is believed that quotations from General 
von Kuhl’s review carry special interest and they are given 
verbatim. 

General von Kuhl says, “General Palat’s work is not 
based on comprehensive archival research, but rests essentially 
on war literature which has appeared to date, on army reports, 
oral statements, etc. Frequently he uses captured diaries 
and statements made by German prisoners for the purpose of 
painting an unfavorable picture of the frame of mind of the 
German Army.” Yet von Kuhl is gracious enough to say, 
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“Palat ranks by far as one of the best French military writers 
who endeavors to offer a moderate and just representation,” 
and suggests the value of the “study of French war literature 
which, in many respects, is instructive and contributes to the 
correction of our judgment of our own operations.” 

Palat presents the view that Joffre did not intend to allow 
politics to interfere with the conduct of war (since that was 
to be exclusively the business of the commander-in-chief), 
and forbade his army commanders to give ififormation of a 
purely military nature even to the President. 

General Sarrail was sharply reprimanded by Joffre, in 
April, 1915, for having discussed a contemplated attack with 
Poincaré. General von Kuhl says, “We meet here the old 
conflict between the conduct of war and politics. As we 
know, Field Marshal v. Moltke also defended the opinion that, 
although politics has a decisive effect at the beginning and at 
the end of a war, strategy is wholly independent of politics 
during the war. Today this conception can no longer be sup- 
ported. Politics and the conduct of war continually merge in 
modern warfare, which affects the existence of the entire 
nation. 


General von Kuhl’s remarks regarding the use of new 
weapons are worth quoting. He says, ‘‘Palat makes interesting 
statements in regard to the gas attack of the Fourth German 
Army at Ypres, on April 22, 1915. They had already learned 
in France, at the beginning of 1915, that the Germans were 
occupied with the manufacture of combat gas. During the 
night of 13-14 April, a German prisoner, August Jaeger, of 
the 234th Reserve Regiment (XXVI Reserve Corps), in the 
vicinity of Ypres, made an accurate statement concerning the 
gas cylinders which had been installed, the contemplated 
method of releasing the gas, and the point of attack; but this 
intelligence was not considered of much importance, either by 
the French or English G. H. Q. The German attack on April 
22 came, therefore, as a surprise. According to Palat, it would 
have penetrated, without resistance, to Dunkirk, if there had 
been German reserves available. This situation reminds us of 
November 20, 1917, at Cambrai. Here it was also a new weapon 
—the tank which appeared for the first time—which brought an 
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unexpected success for the English, which they were not 
prepared to exploit.” 

In Chapter XXX, entitled “Concluding Thoughts,” 
Palat says that the year 1915 was one of great disappointments 
for the Allies, because, (1) They overestimated the value of 
Italy as an ally, (2) Feebleness and mistakes in the general 
conduct of the war, both diplomatically and in military efforts, 
were clearly exhibited, (3) The method of crushing through by 
attacks with extremely limited objectives with intensive prep- 
aration had eliminated one of the most powerful factors in 
the attack—that of surprise. 

This volume is of the same interesting character as the 
prior ones of the same series and is well worth study by one 
interested in the history of the World War. 

C. D., JR. 


UNE DIVISION D’INFANTERIE FRANCAISE DANS L’OFFENSIVE 
DE CHAMPAGNE DU 26 SEPTEMBRE, 1918 (A FRENCH 
INFANTRY DIVISION IN THE CHAMPAGNE OFFENSIVE, 
26 SEPTEMBER, 1918) 


By Commandant Lanoix. French text, 182 pages (mimeo.) with maps. 
No. 940.4. 


This historical study of the French Fourth Army (Gou- 
raud), the XI Corps, and the22d Division, inthe Champagne 
Offensive, made in conjunction with the offensive of the First 
American Army in the Meuse-Argonne, consists of an intro- 
duction and six parts. 

The introduction recites briefly the plans of Marshal 
Foch, announced at the meeting of the Allied commanders 
July 24, 1918, which contemplated various operations with 
specific missions, on different parts of the front, all leading 
up to a general offensive to accomplish the German defeat 
which he forecast for the end of summer or in the autumn. In 
this grand offensive, the attack of the Fourth French Army 
and the First American Army, composed the first act. 

Part I describes the conception of the plan and the prep- 
aration for the attack at the army headquarters, based upon 
the instructions of General Headquarters of September 6. 
It concludes a detailed estimate of the situation from the army 
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viewpoint, which discusses the enemy order of battle, the 
terrain, own forces available, and supplies required. 

Part II, under the title of ““The Preparation for the Attack 
in the Large Units” (the corps), is a detailed and comprehen- 
sive analysis of the deployment of the corps and of the plan of 
employment of their divisions. The author in his opening 
remarks of this part, calls attention to the diversity of the 
deployment in the different corps (shown by an accompanying 
chart), although each had the same mission—the rupture of 
the enemy line. This diversity of deployment he attributes to 
the usual factors of the enemy situation, organization and 
terrain, to the physical and moral condition of.their own troops, 
and to individual temperament of the different corps command- 
ers. 

The method of formation of groupments and employment 
of corps artillery in each corps is discussed. Division engineers 
were generally employed at work on communications and to 
insure supply. In only one division were sections of engineers 
employed with front line regiments to destroy wire. Diversity 
in the employment of corps pioneers is also mentioned. Some 
were attached to division engineers to work on communications; 
others to assist the services such as signal, medical and supply 
of all kinds; others to guard prisoners. Such cavalry as was 
not designated to escort prisoners, and those units prepared to 
exploit a break-through, were used with success by front line 
divisions to supplement liaison between units of infantry, 
artillery, andthe various headquarters. The author considers 
this a reasonable employment of cavalry in a situation of 
this kind. 

Parts III, IV, and V, cover the details of the operations of 
the 22d Division of which the author was chief of staff. Part 
III, takes up the account of this division from its arrival in 
the area and the preparation for the attack at division head- 
quarters. 

Part IV is a detailed account of the operations of the divi- 
sion from September 26 to September 29, when it was taken 
out of the line for rest. In his account of the events of the 
26th, the author mentions, in connection with forward 
displacement of artillery, that it took one group of 75’s, three 
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hours to leave the old battery positions, move forward 414 
kilometers and to open fire. One kilometer of this move was 
across “‘no man’s land.” 

In connection with the late receipt of the corps order for 
the attack on the 28th—it arriving at midnight and the attack 
was ordered for 5:30 A.M.—the author observes: “In the 
operation of an army, such as this, one may ask if a daily 
order by the army is necessary? It would appear that one of 
- the serious inconveniences of such a procedure is that it is 
materially impossible to prepare an order for thearmy before 
the receipt of sufficient information of the events of the day, 
which means a delay in its preparation and, therefore, it 
arrives at the corps late in the evening. The general staff of 
the corps awaits the arrival of the army order before preparing 
its own, with the result that the divisions receive the corps 
order between midnight and 1:00 A.M., or later. It is therefore 
almost impossible to reach the executors in time, particularly 
when they must attack at 5:30 or 6 A.M.” 

In commenting on the large proportion of officers and non- 
commissioned officers among the German prisoners captured, 
the author points to an indication of the German method of 
defense, i.e., by detachments well officered and supplied with 
machine guns. 

Part V is an account of the period from October 4 to 
October 7, during which his division was in line for the second 
time in this offensive. An operation order issued during this 
period, for the employment of the division artillery, contains a 
paragraph emphasizing the necessity of close liaison between 
supporting artillery and the infantry. It states: “The com- 
mander of artillery groupments in immediate support should 
take position at the side of the infantry colonel. This obliga- 
tion must be construed with latitude; groupment commanders 
are not obliged to remain pernianently in the same shelter 
with the infantry colonel, but should remain in a neighboring 
one, in order to be able to go frequently to the colonel at his 
call, or upon their own initiative, in order to keep in touch 
with the gituation.’”” Commenting on these instructions, the 
author observes that two out of three infantry colonels allowed 
the artillery commander full liberty of action in this regard, but 
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that the third kept him constantly with him, with the result 
that he merely acted as a liaison agent and had to delegate to 
another his normal functions, such as the assignment of missions 
to his units, observation of the execution of their missions, 
reconnaissance of positions, and matters of supply. 

With reference to accompanying artillery, the author 
states that in this particular situation its employment was 
indisputable, but that it is always necessary: to limit such 
detachments, otherwise the artillery commander will find 
himself without a sufficient mass of artillery to make effective 
concentrations. Detachments were limited to one section of 
artillery to each infantry regiment. 

Part VI is a discussion of the German method of defense. 
The author states that the Germans adopted the French 
system used in the offensive of July 15, and organized an ad- 
vance combat zone with a second combat zone in rear. The 
advance combat zone consisted of two parts; a zone of advance 
posts, defended by front line battalions widely spaced and 
echeloned; and a zone of principal combat, consisting of two 
lines of positions, close to one another. The first line of this 


zone, the line of principal resistance, was to be occupied by 
reserve battalions at the first alert; the second line, 600 meters 
to two kilometers in rear of this, was the position covering 
the artillery, and on this position battalions at rest were to 
form for counterattack. The rear combat zone was the base 
for counterattacks to be delivered by divisions of exploitation, 
in the event of French success in the first line. 


The author states that the Germans were warned of the 
impending attack and were alerted daily after September 23. 
Expecting an attack on the 25th, the front line battalions were 
withdrawn from the line of advance posts on the evening of 
September 24, to the line of principal resistance, each regiment 
leaving two or three detachments, well officered and supplied 
with machine guns. The attack not materializing on the 25th, 
the line was reoccupied during daylight of that day. That 
evening, an attack on the 26th appearing imminent, withdrawal 
was again ordered by rocket at 10:30 P.M., but the French 
artillery preparation which began at 11:00 P. M. prevented 
the completion of the movement, with the result that the line 
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of principal resistance was, fortunately for the French, not as 
heavily held as it would have been on the preceding day. 

The text is accompanied by sufficient charts and operation 
maps to give a comprehensive idea of the employment of the 
army and the corps, and the detailed operations of a division. 

C.L.S. 


THE GERMAN GREAT GENERAL STAFF BEFORE AND DURING 
THE WORLD WAR 


By General pool, French text, 156 (Payot & Co., pele.) 
Library No. 356.50. (An analysis and trans on of tae work of Gen: 
von 


This work consists of five chapters, the contents of which 
are as follows: 

Chapter I. An estimate (or appreciation) of the French, 
Russian, and English Armies. 

Chapter II. Was German militarism one of the principal 
causes of the war? 

Chapter III. The Great General Staff under its last two 
chiefs. 

Chapter IV. The general plan of concentration and 
operation. 

Chapter V. The General Staff during the war. 

In treating of the preparation for war, the author considers 
only the Great General Staff. In the period of execution he 
considers almost exclusively the action of General Head- 
quarters, and of the general staff of groups of armies and armies. 

The work of General von Kuhl is, as stated by General 
Douchy, a plea for the Great General Staff, which was sup- 
pressed by the Allies. He defends the General Staff against 
the attacks of Admiral von Tirpitz, Colonel Immanuel, Lt. 
Colonel von Eggeling, Deputy Georg Gothein, and General 
von Bernhardi. 

General von Kuhl declares the determining causes of the 
war to be: In France, chauvinism pushed to the limit, and the 
desire for revenge; in Russia, Pan-Slavism, and aspirations for 
predominance in the Balkans; In England, jealously of German 
participation in world commerce and industry. 
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The third chapter deals with von Schlieffen who conceived 
the German plan, and with von Moltke who applied the plan 
as modified. 

The entire work is worthy of translation. 

C. H. M. 


LUDENDORFF 
Buat. French text, 281 pages. (Payot, Paris.) Library 
0. 923.5. 


This is a very interesting review of Ludendorff’s War 
Memoires. It is divided into four parts: 

The Man: a brief review of Ludendorff’s career and the 
development of his character. 

His Activities: military, political, foreign, submarine war- 
fare, peace proposals, administration. 

His Maneuvers: a brief review of the operations which 
Ludendorff directed. This section covers half the book and 
forms an excellent review and criticism of the operations of 
1918. 

Conclusions: the author refutes Ludendorff’s often repeated 
claims that the German army was not defeated. He shows 
that Ludendorff failed to recognize signs of the breaking up 
of the German army in time to avoid disaster. 

This book, in connection with Ludendorff’s War Memoires 
and in connection with Ludendorff’s German post-war critics, 
is ably reviewed in an article entitled Ludendorff’s Strategy, by 
Colonel Lecompte in the Revue Militaire Suisse, March and 
April, 1923. This article has been translated and is on file 
in the Instructors’ File Room—Nos. 1800-D, 1800-E. 


DOCUMENTS DU G. Q. G. ALLEMAND SUR LE ROLE Qu’IL A 
JOUE DE 1916 A 1918, PUBLIES PAR ERICH LUDENDORFF.— 
(DOCUMENTS OF THE GERMAN GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 
ON THE ROLE IT PLAYED FROM 1916 To 1918, PUBLISHED 
BY ERICH LUDENDORFF) 


2 volumes, 430 pages each. Translated into ene by Major Mabille, 
French Army. (Payot P Paris.) Library No. 940.4 


This work is a collection of inne taken from the 
files of the German General Headquarters, and is apparently 
intended as a supplement to Ludendorff’s War Memoires. 
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The documents have been chosen to best bring out the author’s 
point of view as to his purposes, and the difficulties which he 
encountered especially with the civil government and with 
the political parties in Germany. 

The documents were evidently chosen to confirm the 
claim that the German army was not defeated, but that it 
was abandoned and betrayed by its country. 

The work forms a valuable collection of historical docu- 
ments touching on military, industrial, agricultural, social, and 
political conditions in Germany during the war. 

It is divided into chapters, each chapter covering a par- 
ticular topic; the documents are grouped chronologically in 
each chapter. There is no narrative by the author and no 
deductions are given. In a very few cases footnotes give the 
author’s appreciation of certain data, or point out discrepancies. 
Each chapter is preceded by an index giving the file number, 
source, and brief of each document. 

Chapter I shows the efforts made by the general staff 
between 1909 and 1914 to have the army increased. The most 
important documents have been given to show the German 
ideas on all problems of modern war. 

Chapters II to XI give the debate between General Head- 
quarters and the government on the subject of subordinating 
all interior politics to the winning of the war. Ludendorff’s 
plan, as well as that of Hindenburg, was to completely milita- 
rize the country so. as to converge the efforts of the whole popula- 
tion, the civil as well as the military, upon a decisive victory. 
His efforts succeeded in having passed, on December 5, 1916, 
the Auxiliary Service Law. This law required the enrollment 
of all males between 17 and 60 years of age in the National 
Auxiliary Service. The enforcement of the law was so lax, 
and so many exceptions were made of certain classes, that 
Ludendorff within a year asked for its abrogation. 

His comment on the law was that it talked too much of 
rights and not enough of duties. This law is of interest. 
Obligatory civil service is a logical consequence of modern war. 
The Germans apparently took the first step in that direction. 

There are many documents bearing on the shortage of 
various materials at different periods. Shortly before the 
offensives of 1918 there was a serious shortage of locomotives, 
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and a sharp reduction inthe monthly manufacture of ammuni- 
tion had to be made to permit the construction of locomotives. 

The second volume gives documents bearing on the Ger- 
man foreign relations and policies and the activities of Luden- 
dorff therein. He claims that he was left in ignorance of the 
government’s foreign policies and uses this as a justification 
for the attitude of General Headquarters towards the Chancel- 
lor. The documents show, however, that on all important 
external affairs, General ‘Headquarters had very positive 
opinions. When its opinions were not accepted by the Chancel- 
lor, Ludendorff did not hesitate to defy him and very often 
the Chancellor was confronted with the choice of submitting 
to Ludendorff, or of getting out. 

There are many important documents on the following 
subjects: 

The creation of Poland. 

Unrestricted submarine warfare. 

Peace proposals by the house of Bourbon-Parma. 

The loss of morale in 1917. 

The ministerial crisis and the peace resolution of July, 
1917. 

The peace proposal of the Pope. 

Brest-Litovsk. 

Further efforts of General Headquarters to shape the 
foreign policy of Germany (1917-1918). 

Plans for defeatist propaganda against England and 
France. 

The loss of morale. 

The debacle—the crumbling away of Germany’s military 
power, commencing in August, 1918; the violent pressure of 
General Headquarters upon the government, first for an armis- 
tice at any price, then as the terms of such an armistice were 
realized, an attempt by General Headquarters to cede nothing. 
These documents are intended as a reply to the White Book 
published by the Scheideman government which charged 
General Headquarters with the responsibility for the military 
disaster. 

In all questions of foreign relations and proposals for 
peace, General Headquarters played a leading part. But 
General Headquarters often met serious resistance from the 
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Government in the advancement of its policies; and it was 
very seldom that the German boast, “War and politics are 
one,” was realized. 

There are many documents bearing on the American 
participation in the war. These include estimates upon the 
number of American troops in France at various times and 
dates when they were expected to be ready for service. As a 
rule, these estimates anticipated American participation in 
force much earlier than the date which most writers have given 
as the one estimated by the Germans. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL GALLIENI—DEFENSE OF PARIS, 25 
AuGuUsT—11 SEPTEMBER, 1914 
wre text, 269 pages. (Payot & Co., Paris, 1920.) Library No. 


The manuscript of this book, prepared by General Gallieni 
during the months following the First Battle of the Marne and 
completed in June, 1915, was set aside by the author for pub- 
lication after the war. The author having died before the 
termination of the war, it was published by his children. 

General Gallieni reached the age limit in April, 1914, and 
was thereupon relieved from his active duties as a member of 
the Superior War Council and as commander of the Fifth 
Army. Called to an active status August 1st, he was, on recom- 
mendation of General Joffre, designated by the government as 
“eventual successor” of the commander-in-chief. August 26, 
as the German invasion continued without interruption and 
the appearance before Paris of the First German Army (von 
Kluck) became imminent, he was appointed Military Governor 
of Paris and charged with its defense. After urgent demands 
and appeals for an adequate garrison for the intrenched camp 
of Paris, he eventually received sufficient troops to launch an 
offensive against the German right flank, which is generally 
credited with being the decisive step that halted von Kluck’s 
advance, and, in combination with an offensive by the British 
and the Fifth French Army forced the German retreat from 
the Marne, In the words of M. Clemenceau, in an address 
before the chamber of deputies on the occasion of the armistice, 
“Without Gallieni, victory would have been impossible.” 
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The book is a frank portrayal of the deplorable conditions 

of the defenses of Paris and the neglect of the government in 
failing to take any remedial action, even after the arrival of 
the Germans before Paris became probable. It also contains 
free criticism of the General Staff in its plan of defense of the 
frontier, particularly in its pre-war failure to adequately 
fortify Maubeuge as urged by the author while a member of 
the Superior War Council; in its operation in campaign in 
attempting to control the detailed operations of the armies 
without knowing the situation on their fronts; in its failure to 
secure decentralization of operation by constituting at least 
two groups of armies on so long a front and, finally, in its plan 
to retreat behind the Seine without giving battle, thus uncover- 
ing Paris. 

It is interesting to note that when General Gallieni made 
repeated and insistent appeals for at least three corps to con- 
stitute a mobile force to defend Paris by giving battle in front 
of the intrenched camp, Joffre, hard pressed himself, objected 
and “gave the impression that he already considered Paris as 
sacrificed.’’ It is also of interest to note that when the First 
German Army changed the direction of its march on Paris to 
the southeast to strike the right of the British Army and the 
left of the Fifth French Army, leaving its right flank covered 
only by the IV Reserve Corps, Gallieni on September 4, seeing 
his opportunity and realizing the necessity of prompt action, 
in spite of the plan of General Headquarters and its orders to 
retire behind the Seine before assuming the offensive, launched 
an offensive to the east with the Sixth Army (Gen. Manoury), 
a part of the garrison of Paris, against the German flank. 
This was not only contrary to the plan but was done without 
authority of or consultation with General Headquarters. The 
orders having been given and the movement started, then only 
was General Headquarters informed, in order, as the author 
says, to secure cooperation of the British and Fifth French 
Army by an assumption of the offensive. General Joffre 
immediately saw the merit of the plan and gave entire approval 
and support. 

General Gallieni states that it was his eventual plan to 
ask for two more corps to extend the left of the Sixth Army 
and drive against the German rear and communications, 
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changing the retreat to a rout, but on September 8, he was 
informed by the Commander-in-chief that ‘thereafter the 
Sixth Army would receive orders direct from General Head- 
quarters, which prevented a consummation of his plans and 
robbed him of all initiative. 

With reference to the German plan and the change of 
direction of march of von Kluck from on Paris to the southeast, 
General Gallieni’s observations, written down in 1915, were 
that this was doubtlessly “in conformity with the true principles 
enunciated by the masters of war, notably by von Moltke, to 
finish first with the field armies of the enemy.” 

The author dwells briefly on the part played in the offen- 
sive by the taxicabs of Paris, which promises to become a 
French legend. This consisted of moving a large part of the 
infantry of the 7th Division which was detraining at Gagny, 
a Paris suburb, by requisitioned taxicabs and motor cars, to 
the vicinity of Nanteuil-le-Haudouin, to support the left 
flank of the Sixth Army which was threatened with envelop- 
ment. . 
The author mentions the political aspects of his governor- 
ship of Paris, particularly after the departure of the govern- 
ment for Bordeaux on September 2, and refutes the suspicion 
that seemed to exist on the part of the government that he was 
using his office for political advancement. In his own words, 
“Man of action above all, I have never understood these 
sterile discussions (political talk), these intrigues that have 
only in view personal interest, detrimental to the country.” 

Cc. L. S. 


GIBERNES D’ARTILLEUR—(DISCUSSIONS OF THE ARTILLERIST) 


By Col. E. Cambuzat. French text in two volumes, 496 pages, with 
b and seven figures. (Berger-Levrault, Paris.) Library No. 


Colonel Cambuzat rejects the “anecdotal’’ form of dis- 
cussion as being too highly colored by the person offering it 
and, therefore, inconclusive, and the “‘historical’”’ form as being 
too difficult of access, especially when based on the World 
War. He, therefore, selects the “analytical” form for a dis- 
cussion of six artillery subjects. 
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The first discussion deals with “Maneuver by Fire” and 
is much the longest one of the series. The subject is attacked 
from the viewpoint that the arm of the artillery is not the 
guns, but the projectiles which are veritable combatants, 
without nerves, possessed of great speed, independent of the 
terrain, blind, deaf, and entirely lacking in initiative. The 
main point which the author seeks to bring out is that concen- 
trations of a number of artillery units firing on large areas 
without previous adjustment is the proper way of obtaining 
maneuver by fire, and that fire preceded by adjustment is 
suited only to special situations in a meeting engagement. 
As an exposition of the great power of artillery in modern 
warfare, this discussion leaves nothing unsaid, but seems to 
offer little or nothing in the way of new methods or concrete 
information. 

The second discussion deals with “Artillery Materiel and 
its Employment.” Starting with the statement that all artillery 
materiel should be considered out of date from the moment it 
is first used on the battle field, the author discusses materiel 
under the following headings: 

Caliber. 

Destructive power of projectiles. 
Range. 

Rapidity of fire. 

Accuracy. 

Ability to be moved by hand. 
Mobility. 

Value of fire control instruments. 
Resupply of ammunition. 
Ruggedness and durability. 

Each subhead is dealt with in general terms and no definite 
conclusions are given. 

The third discussion is on the subject ‘Fire and Fires,” 
in which the fire of rifles, machine guns, artillery, tanks, and 
aircraft are dealt with. Each has its place in the maneuver by 
fire and all must be controlled by the commander. 

The fourth discussion, “Cavalry and Fire” has the ad- 
vantage of offering something new. The writer states that the 
days of horse artillery are over and that the horse-gunners 
should retire gracefully from the scene, with their great and 
glorious history untarnished, before they “get the hook.” 
All artillery with cavalry is to be motorized, according to 
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Colonel Cambuzat, and he visualizes a cavalry force of twelve 
brigades supported by two regiments of nine batteries each of 
155-mm. guns (G.P.F.) and by four regiments of nine batteries 
each of 65-mm. guns, all motorized. 

The fifth discussion, “A Possible Method for the Study 
of Artillery Subjects” divides the study into five parts; 

a. The place where the projectiles should fall. 

b. The place from which the fall of the projectiles is ob- 
served and directed. 

c. The place from which the projectiles are fired. 

d. The place where the projectiles are obtained. 

e. The place where the projectiles are manufactured. 

Each heading is discussed in very general terms. Accord- 
ing to the author, this discussion is intended only to bring out 
how the last war has rejuvenated certain historical facts which 
were lost sight of in the period immediately preceding the 
war, and to provoke more profound reflection on the develop- 
ment of the artillery. 

The last discussion is on the subject of ‘Fire and Mountain 
Warfare.” Here again the author shows his complete conver- 
sion to motorized artillery and proposes motorized artillery 
of calibers varying from 105-mm. to 240-mm. for mountain 
warfare. This proposal is based on warfare in the French 
Alps where roads and railroads are available to a larger extent 
than they are in the mountains with which we have to deal 
most often. Colonel Cambuzat reluctantly admits, however, 
that horses and mules are still a necessary evil in mountain 
warfare for the purposes of supply and of putting the guns into 
position. 

The style of writing is very prolix and the French used is 
by no means “easy.” 

N.B.R. 
Forty YEARS A SOLDIER 
©. pages.” (G. Petnam’s Sons, N.Y)” Library No. 886.10.” 

The book is the story of the author’s forty years of service 
in the British Army and starts with an interesting account of 
his experiences in joining his first organization just prior to its 
participation in the storming of Ali Musjid in the Afgan War 
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of 1878. He, then, carries the story through his service in the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1885, on the Indian frontier with the 
Guides, the Frontier War of 1895, the Boer War in South 
Africa, more service in India, and finally the World War. 

He mentions Major General Sir Charles Townshend’s 
(the defender of Kut) service, when, as a captain, General 
Townshend commanded the besieged garrison at Chitral, 
during the Frontier War of 1895, in holding out against great 
odds for forty-seven days until the siege was raised by the 
arrival of the relief expedition. He, also, tells a very interesting 
story of the capture of Manila by the American forces during 
the Spanish-American War giving as his authority, Admirai 
Dewey. 

In paying his respects to the politicians, he says: “Politi- 
cians make us soldiers sick, and soldiers and sailors apparently 
make politicians sick, being perchance too straight and honest 
for them.” 

The book is well written, full of side lights on many phases 
of service, and worth reading. 


AFTER THE VICTORY 


By General Rouquerol. French text, 222 pages. (Berger-Levrault, 
Paris.) Library No. A. 

This is a collection of notes and observations made by the 
author during the early part of the war and edited in February, 
1916, and brought up to date in the autumn of 1917 by means 
of footnotes confirming or modifying opinions previously 
stated. The author was a division and corps commander on 
the Western Front during the time covered by the notes. 

The first chapters of the book are the most interesting. 
In these are pointed out the failure of the staffs to appreciate 
actual conditions confronting the troops, persistence in includ- 
ing technique in orders long after such technique had been 
proved to be unworkable, limiting the initiative of subordinates, 
lack of liaison between staffs and troops, reasons for bad 
feeling between staffs and troops, slowness of higher staffs to 
study recommendations made by lower units, burdensome 
staff procedure, tendency of staffs to assume command func- 
tions. The author believes that many of these faults were 
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caused by a failure in peace-time study to fully appreciate the 
enemy situation, and the great gap between the planning and 
the execution of an operation. He points out that the higher 
military school system was such that officers who were excep- 
tionally capable intellectually rapidly progressed to eligibility 
for positions in the superior staffs. This education was often 


at the expense of the officers’ training and development in 


command of troops and in subordinate staff work. Such 
officers frequently developed an exaggerated strategical view- 
point and were ignorant of or lost touch with the actual situa- 
tion of the troops. 

fe 


SIBERIA’S UNTOUCHED TREASURE—ITS FUTURE ROLE IN 

THE WORLD 
467 pages. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.) 

The book is divided into three parts as follows: 

Part I. A discussion of the political conditions and situa- 
tion which brought about the present Russian government and 
the situation as it is today. 

Part II. The author’s experience as a member of the 
American Expeditionary Force in Siberia. 

Part III. A discussion of the resources of Siberia. 

Parts I and II are of interest, but the reader must weigh 
the author’s statements carefully, remembering that his view- 
point was limited to that ofa lieutenant serving with a regiment 
in an isolated station in Siberia. 

Part III is of exceptional interest to any one making a 
study of the resources of Siberia. The author here has col- 
lected in one volume a great deal of very valuable statistical 
data. 

R. 


AERO-INDICATEUR (AVIATION GUIDE) 


= Ld M. De Saint-Blanchard. 80 pages, French text. Library No. 


The Aero-/ndicateur is designed to serve as a guide for the 
several well known air lines which are in operation in England, 
Europe, and North Africa. 
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It is of interest to the military student in that it discloses 
the magnitude of the steps which are being taken for the 
development of weight-carrying airplanes, and for the encour- 
agement of civil manufacturing plants capable of building 
military airplanes in quantity. 

The several types of airplanes in use are all capable of 
- being altered readily for use as military bombers, and the 
personnel engaged in the daily upkeep of these planes form an 
excellent reserve from which the ranks of the military air 
service may be filled in case of war. 

R. C. K. 
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DOCUMENTS RECEIVED IN INSTRUCTORS’ 


FILE ROOM 


FROM THE ARMY WAR COLLEGE 


COMMAND COURSE 


Organization of the Mobilized Forces. Lecture by Cal. 
Frank Parker........ 


Map Exercise No. 2. ale of an army in the cae 


connate ‘ot a defensive position.) 
Organization of the Mobilized Forces; Combat hearse 
Lecture by Col. Frank Parker 
Outline of Orientation Lecture delivered by Col. or 
Parker, Dec. 10, 1923 
Military Frontiers. wuecture by Col. S. C. Vestal 
Subject matter: Military boundaries should be strong 
barriers, ae geographical or artificial. Weak 
(indefensible) aye gee invite aggression. Compara- 
tive advantages of mountain ranges, watersheds, 
river lines, great altitudes, deserts, and buffer States, 
Power and Sea Power. Lectures by 
esta 
Subject matter: First lecture—The land and sea power 
of Rome. Second lecture—The struggle for suprem- 
acy in Europe from the downfall of Rome to the 
end of the World War. Conclusions. 
Some of Aviation. Lecture by Capt. D. 
Critique \Gonnechion with i No. 2. B 
in Connection ap Exercise No. y 
1. Frank Parker 


P 
Knowledge of Foreign Armies. Lecture by Col. Free 


Parker 
Fortification. Lecture by Col. 


Strategical and Tactical Preparation, Development 


Instructors’ 
File No. 


P.H. 159-B-17 
-H. 159-B-18 
P.H. 159-B-19 
P.H. 159-B-20 
P.H. 159-B-21 


PH. 159-B-23 


P.H. 159-B-24 


P.H. 159-B-25 
-H. 159-B-26 
P.H. 159-B-27 

H. 159-B-28 


xploitation of Battle. Lecture by Col. Frank Parker P.H. 159-B-29 


Critique in Connection with Map Exercise No. 3.—Defen- 
sive Action. By Col. Frank Parker P 

S Employment of Motor Transport. Lecture by 

ol. F. H. Pope 
Subject matter: Motor transport with combat formation, 
not only a supply agency but also a combat element. 
A motor transport reserve must be kept in the hands 
of General Headquarters for movement of troops to 
strategic localities. Historical examples. 

Functions of G-4, Army, with Respect to the Services and 
with Particular Reference to the Conditions as ~ 
Exist for the Fifth oe! in Map Exercise No. 3. 
Lecture by Major G. V. Strong P 
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-H. 159-B-31 


-H. 159-B-32 
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G-1 COURSE 


Period of Informative Studies. Orientation, G-1 Course. 
Lecture by Lt. Col. = Hitt P.H. 159-E-1 
Activities of the Personnel Division of the War Dest: G. 8. 
Gen. C. P.H. 159-E-3 
Plane ve The Adjutant Genary for the War-time Expansion 
of his Office. Lecture by Maj. Gen. R. C. Davis... vis-P.H. 159-E-4 
The Plan for the Operation of the Selective Service Law. 
Lecture by Lt. Col. R. W. Briggs 
Subject matter: A draft of the proposed law for the 
selection of the personnel for our armed forces in 
event of war, together with rules and regulations 
proposed to carry the law into effect. 
Present Development of the Corps Area General Staff, G-1. 
Lecture by Lt. Col. J. A. Baer... P.H. 159-E-7 
Summary of the general staff organization in each 
corps area and the manner in which laws and regula- 
tions relative to general staff administration are being 
panies out therein. Well worth study for any one 
ting general staff duty in corps area. 
al Plan for meeting Personnel Requirements 
— Plan “A.” Conf. by Com. No. I P.H. 159-E-8 
Summary of a General Staff Plan for meeting the Personnel 
Requirements of Plan “B.” Conf. by Com. No. IL....P.H. 159-E-9 
Summary of General Staff Plan for the Personnel Require- 
ments of Plan “C.”’ Conf. by Com. No. III_........ "?.H. 159-E-10 
Summary of Personnel Requirements of Plan “D.” Conf. 
by Com. No. IV P.H. 159-E-11 


G-3 COURSE 


P.H. 159-C-2 


Organization and Functions G-3 War Dept.; G-3, War 
Plans Division; G-3 Corps Area Headquarters. Lec- 
ture by Col. L. B. Simonds... P.H. 159-C-3 
Subject matter: A lecture covering the o ization and 
general duties of the Operations and Training Divi- 
sion (G-3) War Dept., of the G-3 Section of the War 
Deets War Plans Division, and of a Corps Area G-3 
tion. 
Studies in Applied History. II, Tactical Organization..P.H. 159-C-4 
Lectures by Col. O. L. Spaulding, Jr., giving a compre- 
hensive history of the development of organization 
and tactics, and a discussion of methods of expand- 
ing peace-time military forces at the outbreak of war. 
Existing Relations between the National Guard and the 
War Dept. General Staff, and re rs 
Factors Concerning the National rd. Lecture 
Major Gen. G. C. Rickards, Chief, "PH. 159-C-6 
Development of Organization, U. 8. Army. Conf. by 
Com. No. 1 P.H. 159-C-7 
A study in: a. the history of the develo — of a 
ee ne of the larger units in the 
the Civil War to the present day; b. the line of 
communication units that should be provided in 
case the theatre of operations is contiguous to or 
within our own borders, and in case it is overseas. 
Comparative Studies of Organization of U. S., Japan, 
France, Great Britain. Conf. by Com. No. 2 .P.H. 159-C-8 
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The Manchurian Campaign of the Russso-Japanese 
War and certain campaigns of the World War are dis- 
cussed from an organizational standpoint. 

Doctrines and Methods of Great Britain, France, Germany 
Japan, and U.S. Conf. gi oe No. 
Training as a Factor in the Military 
y of training period necessary for various units 
upon being mobilized or brought to war strength, 
The and also for of 
Development of Milita: eronautics in . S. as 
compared with that Great Gritain, Japan, 
Ital Russia. Lecture by Maj. Gen. M. M. 
ick P.H. 159-C-15 
Tactics of the Air Forces in War. Lecture by Maj. 
T. D. Milling P.H. 159-C-16 
The principal t of both heavier-than-air and lighter- 
than-air machines are described and their respective 
missions discussed. The missions of the air service 
as an auxiliary arm and as a force having important 
missions not directly connected with the operations 
of ground troops are also discussed. 
Some Deductions from a re | ow Batile of Liao-Yang. 
Lecture by Lt. Col. C. E. Kilbourne P.H. 159-C-17 
Particular reference is made to the Principles of War 
and the use of provisional organizations. 
bee = Solutions, Problems 1, 2, and 3, with Comments 
by oy Divisio P.H. 159-C-18 
Study in the duties of the Operations and Training 
Division, War Dept. General Staff, in connection 
with mobilization and training under different as- 
sumed war plans. 
Principles of Organization. G-3 Course P.H. 159-C-20 
Contains the conclusions drawn from studies, since the 
World War, of the principles of organization as they 
effect the Army of the United States. 
G-4 COURSE 
Orientation, G-4 Course, 1923-1924. Lecture by Lt. Col. 
J. W. Beacham, Jr P.H. 159-F-1 
ge wry Stations. Lecture by Col. John R. Kilpatrick P.H. 159-F-3 
ject matter: History of lating Stations, what 
they are, how they operate. The fullest discussion on 
this subject that has a in this country. 
Transportation in War. Lecture by Dr. Wm. 
Z. Ripley. P.H. 159-F-5 
Evacuation.—A Military Program—Mobilization, Con- 
centration, etc. Lecture by Major A. P. Clark.........P.H. 159-F-6 
The French Supply System during Peace and Mobilization, 
during Concentration and during the Course of Opera- 
tions. Lecture by Brig. Gen. G. A. L. Dumont, 
French ~ P.H. 159-F-7 
German World War Supply. Lecture by Lt. Col. Chas. 
Il P.H. 159-F-8 


Keller 

A discussion of the supply operations of the German - 
forces throughout the World War, with particular 
reference to general organization for supply for the 
various tactical operations. Necessarily condensed 
but one of the first authoritative documents avail- 
able on this subject. 
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Requirements.—A Military Program. Lecture by Maj. 
A. P. Clark P.H. 159-F-9 
This gives a basis from which any study of require- 
ments of personnel and materiel for a campaign 
may be made. Brings together tonnage experience 
that has heretofore been scattered in many sources. 


Supply Dept. General Staff. By Bre. 


Discussion of organization and functions of the G-4 
ivision. 
The Budget. Lecture by Col. J. B. Allison... P.H. 159-F-11 
Procurement. Lecture by Col. D. F. Davis, O.R.C., 
The Ass’t Secretary of War _P.H. 159-F-12 
. Discussion of industrial any A and plans of the “As- 
sistant Secretary of War for meeting the military 
demands for materials during war. 
The War Industries Board. Lecture by Mr. B. oo 
Baruch P.H. 159-F-13 
A plan for industrial preparedness and brief account 
of the work done by the Board during the World War. 
Functions and ——— of the Transportation Service, 
War Dept. ture by Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton... -P.H. 159-F-14 


P.H. 159-F-10 


How this service is organized in the Quartermaster 
Branch at present. Arguments for a separate service 
in time of war. An outline of how this service shall 
be organized and function in time of war. 
Historical. Conf. by Com. No. 1 P.H. 159-F-15 
American Merchant Marine. Lecture by Mr. J. E. 


Sheedy. P.H. 159-F-16 
An historical account of the development of the American 
Merchant Marine. 
National Supply. Conf. by Com. No. 2 P.H. 159-F-17 
Principles and methods involved in the creation, evolu- 
tion, and operations of such super-supply agencies 
as may be demanded in war. 
Military Supply Zone of the Interior. Conf. by Com. 
No. 3 P.H. 159-F-18 
The Strategy of War Finance. Lecture by Mr. a 
Sny ‘aig P.H. 159-F-19 
tudy of Comma wer 0. 1. 

By Com. N P.H. 159-F-21 
Notes on Zone P.H. 159-F-22 
Traffic Control Through the Ports in War. Lecture by 

ic Utilities in National Emergencies. Lecture 4 

Mr. N. T. Guernsey P.H. 159-F-25 
Advan and disadvan of governmental opera- 

tion of National Public Service \iecpeanienn (rail- 

rr telegraph, telehpone) in national emergencies. 

Favors private operation, especially with reference 

to the telephone. 


WAR PLANS DIVISION COURSE 


Course, 1 P.H. 159-G 
Orientation . D. Course. Lecture by Col. H. B. 
P.H. 159-G-1 
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MISCELLANEOUS COURSE 


Sea Power. Lectures by Comdr. G. J. Meyers, U.S. N... es. 159-A-5 
Health. Lecture by Major A. P. Clark P.H. 159-A-8 
Lecture on personal health, Seah each year to assist 
officers at at the Co lege in their 
| It is well worth reading by any officer, 
= be benefited by the observance of the 
measures recommended therein. 


FROM THE ENGINEER SCHOOL 


Engineer Operations in Past Wars. Military E 
ing, Ancient times to 15th Century.—Siege weal 
tions and Field Works—Middle Ages.—C. O 
Course 

et of an Engineer Regiment on the March. Conf. 

Maj. P. C. Bullard, C.E., adapted from Division 

Pestana, G. 8. S., 1922, Revised by Maj. Creswell 
Garlington, C. E. Engineer Supply, Company 
Officers’ Course 

The Organization of an Engineer Regiment (Combat) for 
Supply. Classification of Transportation. Con- 
ference, Engineer Supply, C. O. Course 


FROM THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 
Summary of the Cavalry Employment in the World War. 


British, French, German, and Italian Cavalry 

Operations on the various —— -H. 161-20 
Convoys. Command of Conv ition of the es- 

cort on the march—Attac fense of a Con- 

voy—Characteristics of -H. 161-21 
The P: of Learni Lecture by Dean FE. L. 

— ton, State icultural College, Feb. 12, 


Cavalry. Combat Principles, The Rifle Squad, Dis- 
Squad in Attack, Defense, Service of 


- 160-23 


161-22 


Lecture by Dean E. = 
the Officers of the Cavalry School, Feb. 19, 1 as ...P.H. 160-25 

The Defensive. General considerations—Forms of de- 
fensive combat—Deployments and frontages—Con- 
duct of the defensive—Defense in minor warfare......P.H. 161-23 

Flank Guard. Illustrates the method of conducting a 
flank guard by the Aeales key positions and the 
— rocess by which the flank guard commander utilizes 

force to afford maximum protection for the main 
body.—Conference Problem, Dept. of Tactics... P.H. 

River Crossings. (Offensive—Defensive).—Reconnais- 
sance—Methods of Attack—Defense in front of 
crossing—Defense at the crossing. Dept. of Tactics....P.H. 

The Army of the United States. Penalties of Pacifism. 

Address delivered by Maj. Gen. J. G. Harbord, at 
Lowell, Mass., on the evening of Jan. 24, 1924... PH. 


143-28 
_P.H. 143-29 
..P.H. 143-30 
i 
Security, etc. 
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FROM THE FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


Camouflage and Camouflage Discipline. Screening for 
concealment—Concealment by mimicry or simula- 
tion—Cam by distraction—Field Engineering. 
Conf. No. 33, Advance Course P.H. 50-10 


FROM THE SIGNAL SCHOOL 


Radio Operator—Part II—Radio Sets. Training Manual 

No. 26 P.H. 157-12 
Radio Operator—Part III—Tactical Radio Procedure. 

Training Manual No. 26—Students Manual for 

All Arms P.H. 157-13 
Training Manual No. 34. (Provisional. )—Electricians 

Basic Manual, Part I, Electricity and Magnetism, 

Section I—Elementary P.H. 157-14 
Training Manual No. 34. (Provisional.)—Electricians 

Basic Manual, Part II, Mathematics. P.H. 157-15 


FROM THE AIR SERVICE TACTICAL SCHOOL 


Photography. Types of Cameras and their uses—Tech- 
nique of General and Aerial Photography.—Aeria: 
Intelligence—Methods of Interpretation, etc... ..P.H. 151-10 
tion. Organization—Operations—Tactical ‘Em- 
oyment—lIllustrative Problems P.H. 151-11 
Em: of Associated Units. Offensive—Defensive 
—Marches—Reconnaissance, Advance, Flank, and 
Rear Guards... P.H. 151-13 
Armament. Lewis Aircraft Mathine Gun—Aircraft 
Bombs and Accessories P.H. 151-14 
Employment of Associated Units. Chemical Warfare— 
Engineering— Medical P.H. 151-15 
Wind—Moisture—Clouds—Weather Map, ete... ...P.H. 151-16 


AtR SERVICE ADVANCED FLYING SCHOOL 


Ident. ion of Airplanes. Classifications and general 


FROM THE CHEMICAL WARFARE SCHOOL 


Fundamental Principles of Chemistry and Ph woken. Physics, 
General and Organic First Aid Treatment 
os Casulaties.—Line and Staff Officers’ Course, 

ion 

an nics, Explosives, tors, or- 
picrin, Plant Technology. pa; <2 and Staff Officers’ 
Course, Section II 

Materiel. Grenades, Cylinders—Candles—Stokes Mor- 
tar—Chemical Warfare Materiel used by the Air 
Service—Individual and Collective Protection.— 
Line and Staff Officers’ Course, Section III 

Organization and Functions. Organization of 
Functions Warfare Officers of Division, 


Corps, and ete. Line and Staff Officers’ 
Course, Section Section IV 
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Tactics. Fundamentals and Principles of Chemical War- 
fare Tactics. Tactical O tion of Chemical War- 
and Staff Officers’ Course, Sec- 


History, Resa Research and Auziliaries. History of Chemical 

arfare and Chemical Warfare Service.—Accom- 

lishments of Chemical Warfare Service in World 
ar.—Line and Staff Officers’ Course, Section VI.......... P.H. 152-8 


FROM THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS SCHOOL 


The Army Teena Service. Special Regulations No. 71......P.H. 51-5 

by Capt. Lewis B. Willis P.H. 51-6 

he Quartermaster Corps—The ania and Functions 
of the Conference by Capt. D. M. 

and of the Construction Service, 

Ci Lecture by Brig. Gen. John 

ight 


FROM THE TANK SCHOOL 
Tanks in the World War. Tank 


History 
French Tanks in the World War. Tank History No. 2...._.P.H. 
American Tanks in the World War. Tank History 3._ P. 
German Tanks in the World War. Tank History 3A... 
American Tanks since the World War. Tank History 
Tanks in Future Warfare. Tank History 5 
Definitions pertaining to Tanks and their Operation.............. P.H. 145-12 
The Estimate of the Situation... P.H. 145-13 
Cooperation of Tanks with other Arms P.H. 145-14 
Tanks in Various Operations.. P.H. 145-15 
Details of Tank Communications and Command... P.H. 145-16 
Allotment of Tank Units by G. H.Q. Army, Corps, and 
Divi P.H. 145-17 


Tank Functions and Characteristics and General Principles 

of Tank Combat P.H. 145-18 
Field Orders—Orders dealing with Tanks..........................--.... P.H. 145-19 
Tank Organization including General Organization, Staff 

Organization, Tank Units and Activities under Con- 

trol of G. H. iO Peace Strength Tables of Organization... 3 145-20 
Anti-Tank Methods P.H. 145-21 


P.H. 152-7 


Maintenance and P.H. 145-22 
Reconnaissance pt. of Tactics.—Basic Course..P.H. 145-23 
Q. F. Hotchkiss 2.244-inch, 6-Pounder, 6 Cwt., Mark II 
Gun with Tank Mounting.—6 Pdr Course 


FROM THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 


The United States Marine Corps. Talk given by Maj. 
Gen. John E. Lejuene, Commandant, U.S. M. C.......P.H. 158-36 


MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS 


Acura Tables of Strength of the Different Branches of the 
Army and Overseas Garrisons on a Basis of 12,000 
officers, 125,000 American Enlisted pine 7,153 Phili 
pine Scout Enlisted. The Adjutant Generals 
Office, W. D., Washington 
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of an Overseas 
compan of eof S. Army and 
Co . Naval War 


Coll January, 1923........1880-C 


Division, 1923. In two parts. Part I 790-C 
Part IL..... 790-D 
Organization of French Army. Received from M. I. D................. 550-N 
Organization of British Army. Data received from M. I. D......270-F 
Organization of German Army. Data received from M. I. D...610-XX 
amen of Italian pong Data received from M. I. D.....1840-B 

Military Experiences from the Fights for the S fo eget of 

— Disorders in Germany. Translation from 
German 1200-FF 

Plan of the P ine I into a 


0 nfantry. Stilwell, 


Soutien governing Instruction and Examinations for the 
Service Schools. (Draft dated July Ist, 1923.) From 


the Military Attache, Berlin, Germany 
Annual Report of the Chief of Air Seveiee far the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 19238. By Maj. Gen. Mason M. 
Patrick, A. S 


Regulations governing Examinations. Schedule for the 
Ensign and Officer Examinations.—German 


Notes “on Mobilization. No. 1.—Outline of 
Industrial Mobilization ——WD., Office of the Assis- 
tant Secretary of War, June 28, 1923 


Notes on Industrial Mobilization No. 2. Allocation of 
Facilities-WD., Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of War, January 2, 1924 


Notes on Industrial’ Mobilization No. 3 Changes 
Specification during Production.—WD.., Office of of im 
Assistant Secretary of War, Jan. 15, 1924 


1780-D 


The 1924 Maneuvers in the Valley o; the Rhone. G-2 


Report. Received from WD., Ds ..790-E 


New Instruction Circular—Maneuvers. G-2 
French. Received from WD., Washington, D. 
Detailed War Organization of Units in the S. H. S. ay 
Slavian) Army. Showing the manner of filling the 
units to war strength on mobilization.—Received 
from WD., Washington, D 


.-190-G 


950-G 


7180-B 
180-C 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED IN THE LIBRARY 


THE WORLD CRISIS 


By Winston S. Churchill. 2 Vols., 1148 pages. (C. Scribner’s Sons, 
N.Y.) Library No. 940.4. (See review ) 


SHALL IT BE AGAIN’ 
By J. K. Turner. 443 pages. (B. W. Huebsch, Inc., N.Y.) Library 


No. 940. 4. Subject matter: A critical exposition of the conduct of Woodrow 
Wilson as President of the United States in connection with the World War. 


AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC AND THE FAR EAST, 
1784-1900 


By J. M. Callahan, Ph. D. ave pre (The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore.) Library No. 320. 


OFFICIAL GERMAN DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE WORLD WAR 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 2 Vols., 1338 pages. 
(Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y.) Library No. 940.4. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR 


By G. B. Clarkson. 543 with a (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. N. Y.) Library No. 355.20." (See 


COMMENT s’EsT DECLENCHEE LA GUERRE MONDIALE—(HOW 
THE WORLD WAR WAS STARTED) 


French text, 216 pages. (A. Costes, Paris.) Libra- 
ty No. 940.4 


SCOUTING, PATROLLING, AND MUSKETRY 


By Col. P. S. Bond. 111 4 Ge Edition.) (The New Military 
Library, Baltimore.) Library No. 357.1 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE WORLD WAR 


By J. W. Garner. 2 Vols., 1042 pages. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
N.Y.) Library No. 341. ‘ 


My RHINELAND JOURNAL 


y General H. T. Allen. 571 with illustrations. (Houghton 
Co. N. Y.) Library No. 
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Forty YEARS A SOLDIER 


By Major Gen. Sir George . G., K. C. E. 
320 pages. (G. P. Putnam’sSons, N.Y.) Library No. 355. 10. '(See review.) 


MORALE AND ITS ENEMIES 


By W. E. Hocking. 200 pages. (Yale Univ. Press, New Haven.) 
Library No. 356.70. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA (BRITISH DOMINIONS 
—VOoL. V) 
By H. E. Egerton, M. A. 364 pages (maps). Library No. 971. 


FALSIFICATION OF THE RUSSIAN ORANGE Book 


ees See von Romberg. 76 pages. (B. W. Huebsch, Inc.) 
Library No 


Duty To CIVILIZATION 


By F: Neilson. 136 . (B. W. Huebsch, ge N. Y.) Library 
No. 940.4. Subject matter: Causes of the World War 


BOUNDARIES BETWEEN ECUADOR AND PERU 
62 pages. (Gobson Bros., Washington.) Library No. 985. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF CRowpDsS—A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 
me By E. D. Martin. 303 pages. (Harper & Bros., N. Y.) Library No. 


‘THE STRATEGY OF MINERALS 


™ oo O. Smith. 360 pages. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) yenees 
0. 


AERO-INDICATEUR—(AVIATION GUIDE) 


De Saint-Blanchard. French text, 80 pages. Library No. 
629. in review.) 


My REMINISCENCES OF East AFRICA 


By General von Lettow-Vorbeck. 326 with maps and drawings. 
(Hurst. & Blackett, Ltd., London.) Library No. 940.4. Subject matter: 
‘The principal interest of the book attaches to the initiative displayed by 
the German forces in Africa, the utilization of native personnel and materiel 
in military operations, and how these operations assisted the German 
forces on the West Front by holding large numbers of Allied troops in the 
African theatre. 
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UNE DIVISION D’INFANTERIE FRANCAISE DANS L’OFFENSIVE 
DE CHAMPAGNE DU 26 SEP., 1918—(A FRENCH INFANTRY 
DIVISION IN THE CHAMPAGNE OFFENSIVE OF 26 SEPT., 1918 


By Major Lanoix. French text, 182 (mimeo.) with maps. 
Library No. 940.4. (Historical study, 1922.) (See review.) 


WARS OF THE AMERICAN NATION 


By Col. P. S. Bond and Maj. E. B. Garey. 207 pages. (New Mil. 
Library, Annapolis.) Library No. 940.4. (See review.) 


LA TROISIEME ARMEE DANS LA BATAILLE—(THE THIRD 
[FRENCH] ARMY IN BATTLE) 
By General Tanant. French text, 254 pages. Library No. 940.4. 

GESCHICHTE DES WELTKRIEGES— (HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
War) 

PO H. Stegemann. German text, in 4 Vols. with maps. Library No. 


MIT HINDENBURG BEI TANNENBERG—(WITH HINDENBURG AT 
TANNENBERG) 


By W. von Stephani. German text, 35 pages. Library No. 940.4. 
BETRACHTUNGEN ZUM WELTKRIEGE—(MEDITATION ON THE 
WoRLD War) 
German text, 276 pages (Vol. II). Library 
0. 4. 


HEERFUHRUNG IM WELTKRIEGE—(ARMY LEADING IN THE 
WoRLD WAR—COMPARATIVE STUDIES) 


By Gen. v. -Loringh: . German text, 200 Vol. I). 
pages (Vol. I) 

ORGANISATION DES DEUTSCHEN HEERES IM WELTKRIEGE 1914 
—(THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GERMAN ARMY IN THE 
WORLD 


By H. Cron. German text, 204 pages. Library No. 355.40. 


RECUIL DE DOCUMENTS MILITAIRES ALLEMANDS DE LA GRANDE 
GUERRE— (GERMAN MILITARY DOCUMENTS OF THE WORLD 
War) 


By Griffon, Interpreter, French Army. French text, 153 pages with 
Chapelot, Paris.) Library No. 940.4. 
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My War EXPERIENCES 


By former Crown Prince William of English 
with maps and 13 other sketches. (R. M. M ride & Co., 
Library No. 940.4. 


1928.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 1923 
War Dept. Document. In Three Parts, 3856 pages. G.S. S. Library 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1922 
Department of Commerce Document. 738 pages. Library No. 310. 


DOCUMENTS ALLEMAND RELATIFS A L’ORIGINE DE LA GUERRE 
—(GERMAN DOCUMENTS RELATIVE TO THE ORIGIN OF 
THE WAR) 


By Karl Kauts' S apes text, 998 pages, in 4 Vols. (A. Costes, 
Paris.) Library No. 


THE RATTLE OF MONTDIDIER 


By Major M. — translated by Major W. R. Wheeler, U. S. A 


326 pages (typed), 15 diagrams and maps. Library No. 940.4. (See 
review.) 


LEs ORIGINES ET LES RESPONSIBILITES DE LA GUERRE—(THE 
ORIGIN AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE WORLD WAR) 


By E. Bourgeois & G. Pages. French text, 489 pages. (Librairie 
echoes, Paris.) Library No. 940.4. 


CAMPAGNE DE 1908-1909 EN CHAOUIA—(CAMPAIGN OF 1908- 
1909 IN CHAOUIA) 


Report of General d’Amade, French Army. French text, 382 pages 
and maps. (R. Chapelot & Co., Paris.) Library No. 940.4 


WAR AND NATIONAL FINANCE 


By Brand. 287 pages 
No. 

LE SERVICE DES ROUTES MILITAIRES PENDANT LA GUERRE 
1914-1919—(THE MILITARY ROAD SERVICE DURING THE 
War 1914-1919) 

By Lt. Col. Lorieux. French text, 157 Fram Bag sketches and 


illustrations. (H. Charles-Lavauzelle, Paris.) Li No. 356.59. Subject 
matter: A discussion of the Road Service of the French Army; includes 


(E. Arnold & Co., London, 1921.) 
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organization of personnel, technique of construction and maintenance of 
roads and bridges, and tables showing tonnage supplied to the French 
armies each a pee during the war, new roads built, tonnage of material 
transported automobile, personnel transported by automobile, list of 
quarries, anlacd profiles and types of motor vehicles. 


SIBERIA’S UNTOUCHED TREASURE—ITS FUTURE ROLE IN THE 
WORLD 
By Fairfax with illustrations and maps. G. 
Putnain’s Sons, N.Y 0. 940.4. (See review.) 


DEUTSCHEN LUFSTREITKNAEFTE IM WELTKRIEGE—(THE 
GERMAN AIR-COMBAT FORCES IN THE WORLD WAR) 


By Georg P. Neumann. German text, 600 pages. Library No. 940.4. 
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MAGAZINES RECEIVED IN THE LIBRARY 


rary: 


Weeklies: 


Army, Na and Air Force Gazette (English). 
Army Journal. 


ary Digest. 
L’ Illustration (French). 
London Illustrated News (English). 
Militar-Wochenblatt (German). 
Saturday Evening Post. 
The Outlook. 
Time. 


Semi-Monthilies: 


Revue des Deux Mondes — 
Recruiting News. 
The Pointer. 


Monthlies: 
Aeronautical 
Archives de la igest Guerre (French). 
Boletin del Ejercito (Cuban). 
Bulletin of the Pan-American Union. 


International Book Review. 
Memorial de Infanteria 
Artilleria (S: 

tary Surgeon. 
Monthly Information Bulletin, Naval Intelligence. 
National Geographic. 
North American Review. 
Review of Reviews. 
Revue d’Infanterie (French). 
Revue d’Artillerie (French). 
Revue Militaire Generale (French). 
Revue Militaire Francaise ( & 
Revue Militaire Suisse (Swiss). 
Royal Artillery Journal (English). 
Scientific American. 
Scientific Monthly. 


_ avy 

Engineering News-Record. 
| 

. American Rifleman. 

Arms and The Man. 

Canadian Gazette. 

Revue de Paris (French). 
Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires (Belgian). 
Coast Artillery Journal. 
i Chemical Warfare. 
Current History. 
Infantry Journal. 
—50— 
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Tank Corps Journal (English). 
The Bookman ) 


Review. 
e de Cavalerie (French). 
Annals. 


Quarterlies: 
Americana. 
American Journal of —" Law. 
American Historical Re onl 
Army Quarterly (Eng 
Cavalry Journal (U. 
Cavalry (Eng ). 
Foreign Affairs. 
Geographical Review. 
Journal of American 
Marine Corps Journ 
Royal Engineers 
Royal Unite Service on (English) 


U.S Navel Institute Proceedings. 
. 8. Na nsti 
World’s Work. 
Bi-Monthlies: 
Ordnance. 
Field Artillery Journal. 
Military Engineer. 
a 
The 
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IMPORTANT ARTICLES OF MILITARY INTEREST 
THAT HAVE APPEARED IN MAGAZINES 


UNITED STATES 
MILITARY MAGAZINES 


Cavalry Journal. January, 1924: Cavalry in the World War; 
The British Cavalry in Palestine and Syria; From Acre 
to Aleppo with Allenby; Cavalry Advance Incidents 
(World War). 

Coast Artillery Journal. December, 1923: The French Fifth 
Army from August 10 to September 15, 1914. 

February, 1924: Reviews on the following books: 
The Trend of History; The War on the Italian Front; 
Memoires of General Gallieni. 

Chemical Warfare. December, 1923: Smoke as a Weapon of 
War. 

Infantry Journal. January, 1924: Review of Col. Howland’s 
book, Military History of the World War. 

February, 1924: The Fire Power of Tanks. 
March, 1924: Study of Military History. 

Military Surgeon. December, 1923: Organization of the 
French Medical Service during the Operations of August, — 
1917, at Verdun: Historical Account; Statistical Data 
Relating to the French Medical Service during the War, 
1914-19 (see digest). 

February, 1924: Principles of Evacuation—I. The 
Comprehensive Plan (first of series—see digest). 

March, 1924: Principles of Evacuation—II. Division 
Evacuation (second of series—see digest). 


Non-MILITARY MAGAZINES 


American Historical Review. January, 1924: Law in History 
(see digest). 

Current History. December, 1923: America has Disarmed (see 
digest); French Steel and Ruhr Coal. 
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January, 1924: The Foreign Policy of the United 
States (text of Address at Philadelphia, Nov. 30, 1923, by 
Secretary Hughes), (see digest); Britain’s New Imperial 
Defense System. 
February, 1924: Foch and Ludendorff as Military 
Strategists. 
Foreign Affairs. March, 1924: The Future of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
North American Review. January, 1924: The Economic 
Policies of the United States—II (Gold and Sound Money). 
February, 1924: The Economic Policies of the United 
States—III (Protection or Prosperity). 


ENGLAND 


Army Quarierly. January, 1924: “The Other Side of the Hill’’ 
(see digest); reviews on the following books: The Great 
War on the Western Front—9th Vol.; The World Crisis; 
Recollections of the Battle of the Marne, 1914; The Psychol- 
ogy of the Italian G. H. Q. under General Cadorna. 

Cavalry Journal. January, 1924: Russian Cavalry Operations 
in East Prussia in 1914; The Operations of the 2d Cavalry 
Division (with Canadian Cavalry Brigade Attached) in 
the Defense of Amiens, Mar. 30—Apr. 1, 1918 (Con- 
tinued from Oct., 1923 number). 

Journal of the Royal Artillery. January, 1924: Artillery Notes 
based on the War Office Staff Exercise at Newmarket, 
Oct., 1922. (For digest of this article see Instructors’ 
File ‘No. 180-M.) 

February, 1924: A Maneuver by Kuroki. 

Journal of tie Royal United Service Institution. February, 1924: 
The German Air Force on the Western Front. 

Royal Tank Corps Journal. February, 1924: Tanks in the 
Defense (see digest). 


FRANCE 


Revue Militaire Generale. October, 1923: Ludendorff’s Strategy 
on the Russian Front (to be continued); The Second Battle 
of Champagne (concluded); The Maneuver of Tran- 
sylvania, Sept.-Oct., 1916. 
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November, 1923: Ludendorff’s Strategy on the 
Russian Front (to be continued); German Infantry—Its 
Processes of Combat (to be continued). 

December, 1923: Ludendorff’s Strategy on the Rus- 
sian Front (to be continued); German Infantry—Its 
Processes of Combat (to be continued). 

January, 1924: Ludendorff’s Strategy on the Russian 
Front (concluded); German Infantry—lIts Processes of 
Combat (concluded). 


Revue Militaire Francaise. December, 1928: A Meeting 


Engagement, Aug. 22, 1914 (concluded); Our (French) 
Theory of 1914, Regarding the Conduct of Operations, 
and the Lessons of the War (concluded); The Monroe 
Doctrine, Its Evolutions and Pan-Americanism. 


CANADA 


Military Gazette. December, 1923: New Light on Gallipoli. 


INDEX TO SELECTED MAGAZINE ARTICLES, 
DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


AIR SERVICE 
See under Aviation; World War (German Air Service). 


ARTILLERY, FIELD 
Maneuvers, British 
ARTILLERY NOTES BASED ON THE WAR OFFICE STAFF EXERCISE AT 


NEWMARKET, OcT., 1922. (By an Artillery Officer.) 18 pages.— 
Jour. Royal ‘Art rly, Jan, 192 1924, P 358. For digest of this article 
see Instructors’ 


World War 
EXPLANATION OF THE PLAN OF THE ARTILLERY OF THE FIRST CoRPS 
FOR THE ST. MIHIEL OPERATIONS OF SEPT. 12, 1918, AND MEUSE- 
ARGONNE OFFENSIVE OF SEPT. 26, 1918. 19 pages. Lecture by 
Gen. Wm. M. Cruikshank, U. S. A.—Information Bulletin No. 63, 
for all F. A. officers. (Published by direction of Chief of F. A.) 


AVIATION 


ine. VIATION GUIDE). French text, 80 pages. B 
M. De Library No. 629.13. (See review.) 


BATTLES 
See under World War. 


CAVALRY 


Regulations 
THE ROLE oF CAVALRY IN BATTLE—ORGANIZATION—ARMAMENT— 
CAVALRY METHODS OF ACTION IN BATTLE. (From the French 
Regulations “l’Emploi de la Cavalerie dans la Bataille”.) Trans- 
lated at the G. S. S. Instructors’ File No. 320-X. 


Tactics 
See above. 


World War 


RussiIAN CAVALRY OPERATIONS IN food PRUSSIA IN 1914. 23 
with maps and illustrations. Maj. Gen. Sir Edmond ientin, 
K. C. B., C. M. G., D.S. ou ritish) Cav. Jour., Jan,, 1924, p. 5. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SECOND CAVALRY DIVISION (WiTH CANADIAN 
CAVALRY BRIGADE ATTACHED) IN THE DEFENSE OF AMIENS, 
Mar. 30—AprR. 1, 1918. By Maj. Gen. T. T. Pitman, C. B., 
C.M.G. 25 or” —(British) Cav. Jour., Oct., 1923, p. 
360, and Jan., 1924. p 

CAVALRY IN THE WORLD Wan. 12 pages. By Col. Kirby Walker.— 
(U. 8.) Cav. Jour., Jan., 1924, p. 1 

Tue British CAVALRY IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. (The Advance to 
5 (map). Lt. Col. Edward Davis (Observer 

Army).—(U. S.) Cav. Jour., Jan., 1924, p. 47. 
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CAVALRY ADVANCE INCIDENTS—FROM THE FRENCH FRONTIER TO THE: 
MARNE, 1914. 6 p . (Extracts from 3,000 Kilometers with 
the Guard Cavalry ( ), by Dr. Vogel; translated by Col. 
N. F. McClure.)—(U. S.) Cav. Jour., Jan., 1924, p. 70. (See 
also Cav. Jour. for Apr., 1923.) 

THe SECOND BATTLE OF PICARDIE. 22 pages (typed). Translated 
at the G. S. S. from the book “Historique du 2e Corps de Cavalerie,’’ 
by ot Boullaire; extract from Third Part. Instructors’ File 

0. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 
SMOKE AS A WEAPON OF War. 8 pages. By Major R. T. Holland, 
; D. S. O., M. C., R. F. A. ~~ from Jour. Royal Arty., Nov 
1923. )—Chemical Warfare, Dec., 19238, p. 2. 
ENGINEERS 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 1923. War ana 
Document. In Three Parts; 3856 pages. G. S. S. Library 


FINANCE 


See under Wars. 
FOREIGN ARMIES 
France 
See under Cavalry (Regulations). 


Great Britain 
See also under Artillery, Field (Maneuvers). 


Forty YEARS A SOLDIER. By Maj. Gen. Sir George 


Younghusband, 
K. C. M. G., K. C. I. E. 320 pages. Library No. 355.10. (See 
review.) 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Ecuador—Peru 


BOUNDARIES BETWEEN ECUADOR AND PERU. 62 pages. (Gibson 
Bros., Washington.) Library No 985. 


Great Britain 


BRITAIN’S NEW IMPERIAL DEFENSE SYSTEM. pages. ey Maj. 
J. M. Scammel, O. R. C.—Current History, . 1924, p. 607. 
Subject matter: Changes brought about by the creation of pte hb 
ion armies and navies—Effect of the Five Power Treaty on the 
strength of the British Fleet. 


Peru—Ecuador 
See under Foreign Countries (Ecuador—Peru). 


Russia 
See under Foreign Countries (Siberia). 


Siberia 
SIBERIA’s UNTOUCHED TREASURE—ITS FUTURE ROLE IN THE WORLD. 
By F. Channing. 467 pages. Library No. 940. One (See review.) 


FOREIGN POLICIES 
See also under Policies. 
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U. S. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. (Text of Address at 
paw hia, Nov. 30, 1923, by Sec’y Hughes.) 8 pages.— 
istory, Jan., 1924, p. 575. (See digest.) 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


U.S. 
AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC AND THE Far East, 1784-1900. 
By J. M. Callahan, Ph. D. 174 pages. Library No. 320. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Canada 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA (BRITISH VoL. V). 
Lo H. E. Egerton, M. A. 364 pages with maps. Library No. 


HISTORY, GENERAL 


THE TREND OF History. By Wm. K. Wallace. (An Editorial 
review.)—Coast Arty. Jour., Feb., 1924, p. 168. 


HISTORY, MILITARY 
Iso under World War (including all sub-headings): and under Wars. 


Rhine 


My RHINELAND JOURNAL. By Gen. H. T. Allen. 571 pages. (Il- 
lustrated.) Library No. 940.4. 


Chaouia 
CAMPAGNE DE 1908-1909 EN CHAOUIA (CAMPAIGN OF 1908-1909 IN 


CHaouIA). Report of Gen d’Amade. French text, 382 pages, 
with maps. Library No. 940.4. 


Foch—Ludendorff 


FocH AND LUDENDORFF AS MILITARY STRATEGISTS. 8 pages. By 
J. H. von Kuhl.—Current History, Feb., 1924, p. 835. 


Study of 


Stupy oF MILitary History. 5 pages. By Major C. A. King, 
Jr.—Inf. Jour., Mar., 1924, p. 300. 7 


INFANTRY 
See also under World War (Champagne Offensive). 


German 
L’INFANTERIE ALLEMANDE, SES PROCEDES DE COMBAT arom 
INFANTRY, ITS PROCESSES OF ComBAT). French text, 41 p 
and charts. By Major Pujo.—Revue Militaire Generale, er. 
and Dec., 1928, and Jan., 1924. 


INTELLIGENCE, MILITARY 


French G-2 


A STUDY OF THE INTERNAL FUNCTIONING OF A meee (INTELLIGENCE) 
BUREAU IN CAMPAIGN. 135 pages (t typed) Translated at the 
G. S. S. from the book “Etude sur le onctionnement Interne d’un 
2e Bureau en Campagne.”’ Instructors’ File No. 1440-M. 
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LAW 


Law IN History. 17 pages. By E. P. Cheyney.—Amer. Hist. Review, 
Jan., 1924, p. 8321. (See digest.) 


LAW, INTERNATIONAL 
World War 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ie San By J. W. Garner. 
1042 pages, in 2 Vols. Ne 84 


LOGISTICS 


See also under World War (Roads, Military). 
Transportation 


Rannoame, WATERWAYS, MOTOR AND WAGON TRANSPORT. CHARACTER 
OF THE VARIOUS MEANS 29 

pages (typed (typed). Translated at the G. m the “German 
ield Service Regulations, Vol. II, Chapter xvr’. Instructors’ 


File No. 1380-D. 


LUDENDORFF 
See under Strategy; History, Military (Foch—Ludendorff). 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
See also under World War (Statistics). 
Evacuation, Principles of 


PRINCIPLES OF EVACUATION.—I. THE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN; II. 
Division EvACUATION. 54 pages. By Lt. Col. T. L. Rhoads.— 
Mil. Surgeon, Feb. and Mar., 1924. (See digest.) 


World War 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FRENCH MEDICAL SERVICE DURING THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF AUGUST, 1917, AT VERDUN: HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 5 
peqes, 3charts. By F. M. H. Visbecq.—Mil. Surgeon, Dec., 1923, 
p. a 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


La DOCTRINE DE MONROE, SON EVOLUTION ET LE PANAMERICANISME 
(THE MONROE DOCTRINE, ITS age PAN-AMERICAN- 
IsM). French text, 27 . de Tarle.—Revue 

p. 


Militaire Francaise, Dec. 
THE FUTURE OF THE 17 pages. By C.— 


M 
Foreign Affairs, Mar., 1924, p. 373. 
MORALE 


MORALE AND ITS ENEMIES. By W.E. Hocking. 200 pages. Library 
No. 356.70. 


MUSKETRY 


ScoUTING, PATROLLING, AND MUSKETRY. 110 pages. By Col. P. S. 
Bond. (2d Edition.) I Library No. 357.10. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


AMERICA HAS DISARMED E. Colby.—Current 
History, Dec., 1923, P. 387. Subject matter: Statistics on Na- 
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tional Defense; compara’ strength and expenditures 


OPERATIONS, MILITARY 
See also under Artillery, Field (Maneuvers). 


Maneuvers 


Arty. Feb. 924, p. 424. digest A. of Jan. 10, 


Service the Rear 


THE “ ee ge IN MODERN WAR—MEANS FOR OPPOSING THEM. 
ee Capt. V. Chareton. French text, 254 Sg . For review 
this book see Instructors’ File No. 550- Subject mutter: 
Presumably written several before the World War; a his- 
torical study and critique of the of “‘Free Corps,’’ 
bis png in attack and defense of communications and services 


POLICIES 


See also under Foreign Policies. 


THE POLICIES OF THE UNITED AND 
and sound money; protection or prosperi' pages. By . 
— .—North Amer. Review, Jan., 1924, p. 41, and Feb., 1924, p. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
THE BEHAVIOR OF CRowps. (A er cal Study.) By E. D. 
Martin. 303 pages. Library No. 1 


REGULATIONS 
See under Cavalry (Regulations); Logistics (Transportation). 


REPORTS 
See under Engineers. 


RESOURCES, MILITARY 
See also under World War (Industries). 


Minerals 
THE STRATEGY OF MINERALS. By G. O. Smith. 360 pages. Library 
No. 355.23. 
RUHR OCCUPATION 


STEEL AND RUHR COAL. 6 pages. By J. Levainville.— 
Current Hi. , Dec., 1923, p. 422. Subject matter: French 
depend on Ri r coal_—Germans depend on French iron ore; the 
real solution, an agreement for the exchange of basic raw materials. 


SECURITY 


SCOUTING, PATROLLING, MUSKETRY. pages. By Col. P. S. 
Bond. (ad Edition.) I Library No. 357. 
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SERVICES OF THE REAR 
See under Operations, Military. 


STATISTICS 
See also under World War. 


Commerce 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1922. 738 pages. 
Department of Commerce ‘Document. Library No. 310. 
STRATEGY 
' See also under World War (Strategic Study). 
Ludendorff 


LA STRATEGIE DE LUDENDORFF SUR LE Front Russe (LUDENDORFF’S 
STRATEGY ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT). French text, - Seo 
(maps). By Gen. Camon.—Revue Militaire Generale, Oc 
Dec., 1923, and Jan., 1924. 


TACTICS 


See under Cavalry (Regulations). 
TANKS 


Defensive 


tan. Devens. lecol. By Lt. Col. C. D. V. Cary. 


-Barnard, 
C. M. G., D. S. O.—Royal Tank Corps Jour., Feb., 1924, p. 263. 
(See digest.) 


Fire Power 


THE FIRE POWER OF TANKS. 3 pages. By Ist Lieut. H. A. Deas.— 
Inf. Jour., Feb., 1924, p. 134. 


TRAINING, MILITARY 
See under Security. 


WARS 
" See also under History, Military; World War. 


American 


WARS OF THE AMERICAN NATION. By Col. P. S. Bond and Maj. E. B. 
Garey. 207 pages. Library No. 940.4. (See digest.) 


Finance 
War FINANCE. By R.H. Brand. 287 pages. Library 
0. 


vane wae. each service; and under Law, International; H 
COMMENT s’Est DECLENCHEE LA GUERRE MOonDIALE. (How THE 
Wortp War WAS STARTED.) French text, 216 pages. By 
Karl Kautsky. Library No. 940.4. 


Africa 


My REMINISCENCES OF East AFRICA. By Gen. von Lettow-Vorbeck. 
English text, 326 pages with maps and drawi yeacnat No. 
940.4. For subject matter see under “New Boo ks Recei 
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America 
See under World War (Industrial). 


Battles 
See also under World War (Tannenberg). 


(CHAMPAGNE) DEUXIEME BATAILLE DE CHAMPAGNE (SECOND BATTLE 
OF CHAMPAGNE). French text, 38 pages (maps). By Major 
a Militaire Generale, Sept., 1928, p. 682, and Oct., 

» p. 762. 

(MARNE) SOUVENIRS DE LA CHAMPAGNE DE LA MARNE, 1914 (RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE, 1914). By von Hausen. 
(An Editorial review.)\—Army Quarterly, (British), Jan., 1924, 


p. 407. 

(MONTDIDIER) THE BATTLE OF MONTDPIDIER. By Major M. Daille 
(French); translated by Major W. R. Wheeler. 326 pages (mimeo.) ; 
15 diagrams and maps. Library No. 940.4. (See review.) 

(PICARDIE) THE SECOND BATTLE OF PICARDIE. 22 pages ( ). 
Translated at the G. S. S. from the book “Historique du 2e Corps 
de Cavalerie,’’ by General Boullaire; (extracts from Third Part). 
Instructors’ File No. 320-Y. 

(SOMME) OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL.” 15 pages. 
fae of ren Quarierly (British), Jan., 1924, p. 245. 


Causes 
See also under (Origin of). 
Duty To CIVILIZATION. By F. Neilson. 136 . Library No. 
940.4. Subject matter: Causes of the World War. 


Champagne Offensive 
Une DIVISION D’INFANTERIE FRANCAISE DANS L’OFFENSIVE DE CHAM- 
PAGNE DU 26 SEP., 1918 (A FRENCH INFANTRY DIVISION IN THE 
CHAMPAGNE OFFENSIVE, 26 SEpT., 1918). By Major Lanoix. 
French text, 182 pages (mimeo.) with maps. Library No. 940.4. 
(See review.) 


East Prussia 
See under Cavalry (World War). 


France 

NOTRE THEORIE DE 1914 suR LA CONDUITE DES OPERATIONS ET LES 
LECONS DE LA GUERRE (OUR THEORY OF 1914, REGARDING THE 
CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS, AND THE LESSONS OF THE WAR). 
French text, 72 pages. By Col. Brosse——Revue Militaire Fran- 
caise, Nov., 1923, p. 238, and Dec., 1923, p. 342. 

La TROISIEME ARMEE DANS LA BATAILLE (THE THIRD ARMY [FRENCH} 
° yore By Gen. Tanant. French text, 254 pages. Library 

0. 4. 

THE FRENCH FirtH ARMY FROM AuGuST 10, TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1914. 
16 pages (maps). By Col. H. R. Crosby.—Coast Arty. Jour., 
Dec., 1923, p. 453. 

MEMOIRES DU GENERAL GALLIENI. By General Gallieni. (An 
Editorial review.)—Coast a” Jour., Feb., 1924, p. 169. (See 
also review in this number of I. S. M. A.) 


Gallipoli 
NEW LIGHT ON GALLIPOLI. 2 cols.—(Canadian) Mil. Gazette, Dec. 11, 
1923, p. 2. Subject matter: Details of fighting at Sulva Ba 
Aug. 8-9, 1915, supplementing pp. 78-79, Vol. II, Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton’s Gallipoli Diary. 
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Germany 


OFFICIAL GERMAN DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE WORLD War. By 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1338 pages, in 
2 Vols. Library No. 940.4. 

DocuMENTS ALLEMANDS RELATIFS A L’ORIGINE DE LA GUERRE— 
GERMAN DocUMENTS RELATIVE TO THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR). 
oy Aan pee French text, 582 pages, in 2 Vols. Library 

RECUEIL DE DOCUMENTS MILITAIRES ALLEMANDS DE sa 
GUERRE 1914-1918 (GERMAN MILITARY Docuaanem OF 
WorRLD War). French text, 140 pages. By Griffon, A ng 
— reter, French Army. Lib No. 940.4 

My War EXPERIENCES (Former Crown Prince William of Germany). 
English text, 363 pages, with maps and 13 other sketches. Library 


No, 940.4. 
German Air Service 
Diz DEUTSCHEN LUFSTREITKRAFTE IM WELTKRIEGE GERMAN 
AtR-CoMBAT FORCES IN THE WORLD War). By P. Neu- 


mann. German text, 600 pages. Library No. 940.4. 

‘THE GERMAN AIR Forces ON THE 11 
Wing-Comd’r. B. E. Smythies, D. F. A. F. 
United Serv. Inst., Feb., 1924, p. 126. 


German Army 


ORGANISATION DES DEUTSCHEN HEERES IM WELTKRIEGE 1914 (OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE GERMAN ARMY IN THE WORLD War). By H. 
Cron. German text, 204 pages. Library No. 355.40. 


Hindenburg 
See under World War (Tannenberg). 


History 
See aleo under History, Military. ~ 


GESCHICHTE DES WELTKRIEGES (HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR). By 
H. Stegemann. German 


a text, in 4 Vols., with maps. Library 

o. 4. 

BETRACHTUNGEN ZUM WELTKRIEGE name oe OF THE WORLD 
War). By Bethmann-follver. , 276 pages (Vol. 


a HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR. (A review of Col. Howland’s 
book.) 2 cols.—Inf. Jour., Jan., 1924, p. 78. 


Industrial 


IAL AMERICA IN THE WORLD WAR. By G. B. Clarkson. 
543 pages (Illustrated). Linon? No. 355.30. (See review.) 


Italian Front 
La GUERRA ALLA FRONTE ITALIANA (THE WAR ON THE ITALIAN 


Front). By Gen Cadorna. (An Editorial review).—Coast 
Arty. Jour., Feb., 1924, p. 169. 
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Italian G. H. Q. 


THE aga gg OF THE ITALIAN G. H. Q. UNDER GENERAL CADORNA. 
Capt. Kuntz. (An Editorial review.)\—Army Quarterly 
(British), Jan., 1924, p. 399. 


Leadership 


HEERFUHRING IM WELTKRIEGE IN THE WoRLD WaR— 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES). By 
German text, 200 pages (Vol. I). ye No. 


Meeting Engagement 


UNE BATALLIE DE RENCONTRE—ETHE (A MEETING ae, 
AuG. 22, 1914). French text, 105 pages (maps). «ag oe 
Grasset.—Revue Militaire Francaise, Aug., oss 
and Dec., 1923. 


Origin of 


LEs ORIGINES ET LES RESPONSIBILITES DE LA GUERRE (THE ORIGIN 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE WORLD War. By E. Bourgeois & 
G. Pages. French text, 489 pages. Library No. 940.4. 


Palestine 
See also under Cavalry (World War). 


From ACRE TO . By J. R. H. 
Cruikshank, A. (Camb. ), F -—(U. S.) Cav. Jour., 
Jan., 1924, p 


Rhine Occupation 
My RHINELAND H. T. Allen. 571 pages (Il- 


lustrated). Library No. 
Roads, Military 


Les SERVICE DES RouTES MILITAIRES PENDANT LA GUERRE 1914-1919 
(THE MILITARY ROAD SERVICE DURING THE WAR 1914-1919). 
By. Lt. Col. Lorieux. French text, 157 Library No. 

.59. (For subject matter see under “New Books Received. 


Russia 
See also under Strategy (Ludendorff). 


FALSIFICATION OF THE RUSSIAN ORANGE Book. Edited by Baron G. 
von Romberg. 76 pages. Library No. 940.4. 


Statistics 


STATISTICAL DATA RELATING TO THE FRENCH MEDICAL SERVICE 
DURING THE WORLD Wak, 1914-18. 12 pages, numerous \s 
Fe F. H. Visbecq.—Mil. Surgeon, Dec., 1923, p. 588. (See 


Strategic Study 


A STRATEGIC STUDY OF THE WORLD War. By Lt. Col. Duffour, 
French Army. 130 pages (typed). Translated by Col. C. R. 

S. A.,. Ret. S. S. S. Army 

College records. ) File No. 1490-L. Subject 

matter: A critical Outline o of tt the Td Ideas and Efforts which formed 

the Framework of the Strife.—A series of seven lectures delivered 
Re ee Classes of the French Ecole de Guerre, Nov., 1919, to 
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Tannenberg 


Mit HINDENBURG BEI TANNENBERG (WITH HINDENBURG AT TAN- 
NENBERG). 4g von Stephani. German text, 35 pages (maps). 
Library No. 940.4 


Transylvania 
La MANEUVRE DE TRANSYLVANIE (THE MANEUVER OF TRANSYLVANIA, 


Sept.-Oct., 1916). French text, 15 pages (maps). By Capt. 
Salmon.—Revue Militaire Generale, Oct., 1923, p. 7 


Western Front 


La GRANDE GUERRE SUR LE FRONT OCCIDENTAL (THE GREAT WAR ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT—9TH VOL.). By Gen. Palat. (An Edi- 
torial review.)—Army Quarterl ‘goat Jan., 1924, p. 388. 
(See also review in this number I. S. M. A.) 


Woodrow Wilson 


SHALL IT BE AGAIN? By J. K. Turner. 443 pages. Library No. 
940.4. For subject matter, see under “New Books Received.” 
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